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SO FAIR HER FACE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SOWING THE WIND. 





“* A jolly place,” said he, “ in times of old, 
“But something ails it now—the place is cursed.” 
Worpswortn, 


_A Lovey place, indeed—a spot of truly 
silvan beauty—a green dell, looking, save for the 
crumbling ruins in its midst, as if the foot of 
man had scarcely ever strayed there, and as 
quiet and peaceful as if the nether world, with 
all its black wickedness and hidden sin, were as 
holy and pure a place as Eden before Eve lost 
her innocence with her acquired knowledge. 

i was riding through the valley with my old 
friend the rector of Compton Royals, as the pic- 
turesque parish was called, and I happened to 
remark on the exceeding beauty of these ruins, 
which I naturally imagined to be those of some 
old abbey or building of the Middle Ages, so 
entirely were they overgrown with ivy and 
vegetation. He smiled at some observation I 
made about the beauty of the spots that the 
good folks of old seemed always to choose for 
their habitations, and bade me put all associa- 
tions of romance out of my head concerning the 
ee of masonry that filled the lone and lovely 

“ Neither holy friar nor baron bold ever had 
anything to do with that place,” he said, 
wwe as 

“ Who h ‘ B $y 
noeir’ then? It is very old, is it 
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*T should say from the very first erection of 
it to the present day is not more than fifty or 
sixty years. It has been a ruin as you see it 
now for a dozen at least.” 

He smiled as he saw the puzzled expression 
on my face, and told me that the ruin I admired 
so much was nothing more than the remains of 
a powder mill which had been blown up, and 
which the owner, the squire of the parish, would 
not have restored, for reasons of his own. 

« The country people think it is because it is 
unlucky,” he said, “‘ and look upon the squire 
as superstitious. They declare there is some 
saying to the effect that the next time an acci- 
dent happens there it will in some way be fatal 
to the owner himself. There is a legend 
that he is to meet his death by violence. I 
believe it is only the composition of some 
old crone in the village. But the people 
believe it, and lay the squire’s apparent folly in 
not pursuing a very profitable branch of 
industry to fear of its truth. ‘They little know 
him that think him capable of such folly.” 

« Then he has some other reason ?”’ 

«Yes, I am sure of it. Though very few 
words have passed between us on the subject, I 
think he knows that I have read his heart in 
the matter, and some day he will speak, my dear 
old friend.” 

I knew how intimate the rector and the gen- 
tleman he spoke of were. I had never seen 
Squire Hartley, but he bore an excellent name 
in the county for goodness and liberality. 
Compton Royals was a flourishing place, and the 
squire’s tenants were prosperous folks. 

“A wise king makes a contented people” 
someone says. And here in this placid little 
old-world place the proverb was abundantly 


€ 





verified. A wise king indeed was the silent, 
sad-eyed man who ruled there and made the 
welfare of the people about him his first care. 
A man with a compressed lip and weary eyes, as 
if life had not been all sunshine to him, in spite 
of his riches. 

It was over our walnuts and wine at the Rectory 
that I eventually heard the story of Eustace 
Hartley’s sorrow, and all that had happened at 
the powder mills which his father had erected, 
and which, till the last terrible catastrophe, had 
been the source of a large portion of his 
income. 

Some twenty years before, when Eustace 
Hartley was a young man and only just come 
into his inheritance, he had recommended to 
him a sort of under-steward. It was a place of 
some trust, but circumstances made the position 
not much removed from that of the labour- 
ing classes. What he wanted was a man of 
sense and discretion, but without the preten- 
sions of a would-be gentleman—a person who 
would not be too proud to occupy a pretty cot- 
tage on the estate and oversee the work of 
numerous labouring men on the various build- 
ings he was erecting. 

He was going in largely for improvements, 
for the estate had been rather left to itself for 
some years, owing to the ill-health of his father, 
and there were great outcries for repairs of all 
sorts. What was wanted was a practical man 
with a knowledge of what he was about, and in 
Stephen Calcott the squire was assured he had 
found what he wanted. 

“ Married man with no family,” was the 
description given of the new comer, and the 
squire troubled himself little about what his 
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domestic arrangements might be as Jong as he | the very prettiest place in afl the epuntry her husban@’s name~-the glory of true wifely 
was satisfied vith his home and did his duty. reund devotion that into-her levely eyes as she 


He rode over to the little cottage that had 
been appointed for the new man the day of his 
arrival, to see that all was comfortable and in 
order—he had no idea of letting any of his 
dependents lack anything that was necessary 
and in his power to provide—and found the 
tenant already come. 

He liked the look of the man’s face—it was 
honest and frank, and had sufficient determina- 
tion and common sense to ensure his filling the 
somewhat difficult post he was called to with 
discretion. 


He introduced himself and asked if everythimg | looked 


was to Stephen Caleott’s liking. 

«T should be hard to please, sir, #f it wasu"t.” 
was the quick reply. “It is just a Mttle 
Paradise.” 

It was indeed a pretty place, with climbing 
roses all in bloom amd the scent of sweet flowers 
filling the soft summer air, and it had the rare 
merit of being an equally comfortable winter 
house. Noone underthe squinehad toc¢omplain 
of leaky roofs or bad drainage. 

“Tam glad you like it are alone here ?” 

“Only for to-day, sir. 7 eame to put things 
ship shape a bit.” 

«Ab! you are a married man they tell me.” 

A bright look of pride lit up Caleott’s rugged 
face and made his homely features look almost 
beautiful as he answered : 

Yes, sir,” he said, ‘I havea wife, she will 


* ‘be here to-morrow, I hope.” 


“T should say are @ lucky fellow if your 
tone speaks amyibing.” 

** 1 am lucky, sir, more #ham lucky, blessed as 
never man wag blessed in my gizl’s leve. 
Here’s wishing the same iness to you, six,” 
he added, with a smile ; ‘‘ you're pot married get, 
they tell me, or I ghould not be so bold as tosay 
80. ” 


ley said, laughing and attracted greatly by the 
man’s frank manner; “when that heppy time 
comes I hope [ sball be able to sey your kind 
wish has been verified.” 

A few more words and he rode away, feeling 
very glad that ehance hed sent himeueh a men 
as Stephew Caleott, whose bodily and 
strength and sedate middle age would have just 
the weight that was wanted among the some- 
what lawless labourers who had been spoilt by 
careless rule, but who would be amenable to the 
discipline enforced by a person in authority. 
He was satisfied that he might place such autho- 
rity im Stephen’s hands without any fear of its 
being abused. 

He wondered as he rede home what ‘the wife 
of such a man would be like, doubtless a person 
like himself, middle-aged and respectable, a 
notable woman, no doubt, for his quick eye had 
marked the thoroughly respectable appearance 
of the man, his clean linen and well-kept clothes, 
and he knew quite well that, let a man be ever 
so tidy, it takes a woman’s hand to put the little 
finishing touches that give completeness to such 
a whole. 

For some time he saw nothing of Stephen 
except in the steward’s office. He had no occa- 
sion to go to the somewhat out-of-the-way place 
where the little cottage was situated, and all 
the business that was wanted was done at the 
house. 

He was thoroughly satisfied, as was the stew- 
ard himself. 

‘He never had such a helper,” he told his 
master, “as the quiet man who lived in Brockle 
End Cottage, the men had never been so orderly 
nor the work done so quickly or so well.” 


The squire was very much pleased with the 
report and resolved he would ride out there 
again soon and tell Calcott what he had 
heard. 

“He is not one of those fools whom a liitle 
praise will spoil,’ he said'to himself, “he is a 
— fellow and a word or two will not be 
ost.” 


He was curious, too, to see the cottage once 
more, people were enthusiastic about its beauty 
and declared that Stephen Calcott had made it 


“No, I have mot that felicity,” Hustace Hart 


mental | hardly 





Autumn was setting in and the leaves were 
falling when Eustace Hartley started outon ei 
ride, with no warning voice within him to tell 
him of the danger that forked in his path; 
better he had never gone, better his horse had 
gone lame and thrown him, better almost he had 
broken his neck than have lived to bear the 
regret that that day’s ride brought to him after- 
wards. 

The trees were at their greatest pitch of 
autumnal beauty, every one wearing a different 
shade, as he went on his way, and the cottage 
a mass of varied colour as he neared it 
and it caught the rays of the rapidly slanting 


sun. 

Brockle Hmd Cottage stood a little way back 
from the read, with a garden in front of it, and 
as Eustace Hartley rode upto it the ae 
open, displaying the bright, cleam interior. 
Hom were fresh white curtains in the windows 
and the garden was im exquisite order. He could 
see, ag he disthounted, evidences of taste and re- 
finement in the arrangements that were not often 
seen im the residences of the workpeople, and he 
augured from the neat bookease and the look of 
as much of the room as he could see that 
Stephen Calcott’s wife must be a gome- 
thing removed from the common 


evening and > and | 
the mistress of Brockle Bad might have been a 
duchess in the exquisite 
her simple atime. .She wore » black dress with 
something white at the wrists and throat and a 
kind of figku, rather fo i 
crossed ower her bosom. the 
nothing ef her dress; it was her face, 
bewi beauty, that seemed almost to stun 
him ana away from hia the power of ang 
thought or@peech except the feeling of admira- 
‘ 


tion, 


working woman, clean, doubtless, f: 

knew of her husband, bat » like those 

about her; Yes see ——— _ 
t ‘girlhood, with a any 

painter eeould have — im transferring to 

canvasasanangel. It was almost unearthly in 

its beauty and was singular withal. 

It had exquisitely-shaped features, and large, 
dreamy brown eyes, though the hair that was 
arranged in artistic fashion round the clasically- 
shaped head was of a golden colour, deepening 
into a sunny brown at the roots. It shone in the 
sunlight with golden gleams as if the light loved 
to linger upon it, and lit up her whole figure as 
she stood there waiting for him to eome 
near. 

She had no idea who he was—how should 
she? 

And if she had understood that it was her hus- 
band’s master the knowledge would not have 
flurried her in the least. 

She was perfectly self-possessed as she stood 
there with her hands clasped loosely in front of 
her, and just a little wonderment on her face as 
to whom the stranger might be. 

He eould not believe she was Stephen’s wife, 
she might be his daughter—thongh that was not 
likely, he thought, recalling the homely face and 
rough manner of his employé. 

Whoever she was he must see her again and 
know whether she was as loveable as she was 
beautiful. 


He advanced and spoke to her, trembling and | in: 


stammering like a frightened child in‘her sweet 
presence. 

“ Stephen is not in, I suppose?” ‘he said. 

«No, sir.” 

Instinctively she guessed who he must be 
from the manner of his address, and shaped her 
reply accordingly. ‘ 

Nor his wife?” 

«* Who, sir?” 

“His wife—there is a Mrs. 
told.” 

““T am Stephen’s wife, sir,” 


Calecott I am 





Oh ! the love in her voice as she mentioned 








looked into his face. 

And Enstage Hartley thought that be would 
have given ten years of his life to see sucha 
flash there for him. 

He hardly framed the mad ‘thor¢ht in his 
own mind, he was strigken dumb by ner beauty, 
he had met many lovely women, and he had tried 
to turn his thoughts to matrimony, as was ex- 
pected of him, but no woman had ever made his 
heart leap and his eyes dim as this strange girl, 
for she was no more, was doing with a single 
look from her soft browm eyes. 

It was all wild madmess, and he must put it 
away from him, of course, but he shook like an 
aspen leaf as he stood ‘before -her, and his voice 
trembled as he answered ber 


«“T—I beg your pardon,” said, “I had no 
idea——”’ 

“No, sir, I daresay pot,” iesenatich simply. 
“Many people make a qaistake w they see 
me, and think I must be his I om a 
great deal younger than mg 2 


“ And you ane 

For his life he could not'have helped the 
uestion; it nese to his lips sitheut thought, 
he uttered i to be overstelmed with confu- 
the next minute and mehemently beg her 


“ You do neteven know whe I am,” he said. 
“Zam Stephen’s master, perhaps that will be 
gome excuse. I feel a great imtemest in him.” 

**You are wery good, sir,”.was her simple 
answer. “(Stephen has often talked about you 
and your goodmess to him and ewerybody. I am 
happy. My hughand is a good man,ani his dear 
love makes earth a heaven to me, the world does 
2 nalg e happier couple than Stephen and 


He 





CHAPTER IU. 
AT BROCKLE BND COTTAGE. 


0: Pamadiee that fas sureived the 
Of has the Fall 


CowPEr. 


« SrepHeEn, dear, who dogay ¢hink has been 
here ?” asked Doris Calcott of her husband, 
when at length he eame home after a somewhat 
longer day’s work than usual—tired, and thank- 
ful to be inside his own house once more. 

«TI don’t know—who?” he asked, stretching 
himself in his armchair. ‘“ I’m almost too tired 
to think. Eh, Doris, my girl, it’s good \to be at 
home.” 

«« It’s good to have such a home to be in,” she 
said, lovingly putting her arms round his neck, 
and laying her soft cheek to his rough face. 
«* Husband, how can I ever be thankful enough 
to you for all you have done for me ?” 

“ Don’t talk like that, my girl,” Stephen said, 
gently. ‘Think what you have been to me. 
Just an angel sent to comfort and help a poor 
lonely fellow who had small notion of taking 
care of himself till he met you.” 

«And who takes cate of me T should like to 
know ?” she said, caressing his hair andtwisting 
his. rough wig up into various shapes, as it was 
her custom to do when. she caught him sitting 
down for a minute. “ But you have not guessed 
what I asked you—who do you think has been 


here ?” 
*“Haven’t a motion, wife—the queen, 
mayhap.” 


«© Now don’t be a tease, Not the queen, but 
the king—the squire came here this even- 


* Did he?” 

is Yes.” 

“ And what did he want?” 

“To see you I suppose; and only think, 
Stephen, he asked me—me, only think, Stephen 
—for ‘Mrs. Caleott.’ I could, ray Syed laugh- 
ing, but pulled -my very ange and told 


‘him I was the lady he wanted.” 


** And what did he say ?” 
“Very little. Helooked——” | 
Well.” 


«ee 


“I was going to say frightened, only that 
seemed such a foolish thing to utter, but that 


ee oe ae 
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was the look on his face, Stephen. He stared at 
melike a man demented, and then his voice 
trembled so when he spoke to me afterwards. 
Does he drink, do you think ?” 

* Who? the squire? No, there never was a 
soberer gentleman. What else did he say to 
you ?” 

“ «Not much, he only stared as if I was some 
curious creature he had never seen before.” 

“Well, he had not seen you before.” 

“I’m only a woman, ‘anyway. There was 
nothing in me to make him act like that. He did 
not seem:able tosay anything, and he asked me 
all of a sudden if we were happy.” 

« What ?” 

“He did. I hardly knew whether to look 
upon it:as impertinence or not, but I am sure 
he did not mean it so, for he apologised directly 
and said he took a great interest in you or he 
should not have ventured upon such a ques- 
tion.” 

«He does not know enough of me to warrant 
any interference in my home affairs,” Stephen 
said, gravely. ‘“‘ Did you answer him, child, did 
you tell him ?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“What ?” 

“That I was the happiest woman on the 
face of the earth. Andso I am, and you know 
it.” 

Stephen Calcott was very grave after his 
wife’s little confidence. 

He could not have told why he felt troubled 
by the fact that Eustace Hartley had seen his 
wife, but he was. 

Doris was as good as she was beautiful, and 
other men had seen her and praised her beauty, 
and by all accounts the squire had said nothing 
to her on the subject. He had not even hinted 
that he had seen in her anything different from 
other women. 

But he could not help wishing he had not 


ridden that day, or called at Brockle End. 


He would have been much more disturbed 
could he have peeped into the library at Comp- 
ton Grange, and have seen Eustace Hartley 
struggling. with the strange and new passion 
which had taken hold of him and possessed him 
like a demon. 

His heart had gone out to this woman whom 
he had never seen before, and who was the wife 
of another man, asit had never stirred to human 
being before. 

He was literally bewitched by the wondrous 
beauty and the glamour of the soft eyes that had 
been lifted to his just once with no more mean- 
ing or thought of guile‘than if Doris had 
been a baby. 


She thought her husband’s master was some-- 


thing curious in his manner, that was all. 

And for her sake he had sent away his un- 
tasted dinner, and driven his cook to the verge 
of insanity in trying to find out in what parti- 
cular dish she had failed to please her usually 
indulgent master, and was walking up and down 
his room with flushed face and wild eyes like a 
man who had been drinking. 

He had not; gross enjoyments of that sort 
were no part of his pleasures. 

Stephen Calcott had spoken truly when he 
told his wife that his master was one of the 
soberest of men—even in sorrow he would not 
fly to the wine cup. 

“I must be going mad,” he said to himself, as 
he walked, “raving mad. I have only set eyes 
upon her once and Iam as madly in love with 
her, another man’s wife, as if—— Pshaw! it is 
folly, nonsense, a glamour. I must see her 
again, and her beauty and my madness will 
oe together I suspect. I will not think of 

er.” 

He tried to shake off the idea, but it came 
back to him and bewitched him in spite of his 
efforts. 

“How comes she there?” he asked himself. 
“How is she, that sweet, delicate flower, the 
wife of such a boor as that? and happy, too—she 
said it herself; ‘the happiest couple in the 
world,’ or something like that, were her words. 


a union like that fora delicate creature fit to 
be—— Ah! Iamravingagain. What, in Heaven’s 
name, shallI do? Is there any medicine for a 
malady like mine, I wonder? Is lovea madness 
or a blight that it can seize upona man like 
this and torture him as if he were in everlasting 
punishment before his time? What is this 
boor’s wife to me or I to her that she should 
haunt me like this? Ah! Goodwin, I am very 
glad to see you, you are come just in time to save 
me from my own thoughts, they were getting a 
trifle gloomy.” 

“Your thoughts gloomy?” said the rector, 
withasmile, as he came forward and took Eustace 
Hartley’s hand, “that ismews, indeed. I hope 
nothing has happened.” 

"No, only I was getting broody and stupid— 
being alone has done it, Isuppose. I-expected 
some fellows here to-night, and they have ‘not 
turned up, and——” 

«And, in short, you area spoiled child and 
the crumpled rose leaf hurts you,” returned the 
rector, laughing, “if indeed you have any 
crumpled rose leaf, which I very much doubt. 
Why don’t you get married, my boy? you would 
not have so much time to nurse gloomy thoughts 
then.” 

«Because I have never seen the woman I 
cared enough about,” the young man replied, 
“until——” 

He stopped himself just in time, in another 
moment he would have blurted out “ until to- 
day’ and provoked question ‘from the reetor, 
who heard the word.and deemed it best to let it 

unnoticed. 

“Oh,” ke thought, “‘my young friend has 
fallen in love at last, has he? A very good 
thing, too, it will give him something to think 
about.” 

He began to talk on indifferent subjects as he 
thought, and almost the first topic he lighted 
upon was the merits of Stephen Caleott. 

“That man is saving you pounds every week,” 
he said, “the stop he has put to the wholesale 
thieving of wood and material has been most 
masterly, and he has managed to do it without 
causing ill-feeling, which is a marvel when you 
consider what a rough, ignorant lot the navvy 
class are.” 

** Yes, Stephen has been a success, I am quite 
aware of all he has done for me.” 

“He is quite an acquisition ‘to the neighbour- 
hood, he does good in every way, and his wife— 
you know he has a wife, of cour'se ?” 

lea. 

“She is simply the most beautiful creature I 
ever beheld. I am not generally enthusiastic 
on the subject of female beauty, in fact, it takes 
me some time to discover whether a woman is 
handsome or not, but her loveliness is perfectly 
dazzling, and what makes it all the more exqui- 
site is oe apparent unconsciousness of it. But 
perhaps you have seen her ?” 

« Yes.” 

** When ?” 

“To-day.” 

«Then I need not speak of her,” the rector 
said, a disagreeable feeling creeping into his heart 
in spite of himself as he remembered Eustace 
Hartley’s abrupt “until.” Could it be possible 
that he meant until to-day ? ; 

“No,” was the quiet reply, “there is no need 
to discuss Mrs. Calcott’s beauty, it is striking, 
as you say.” 

Mr. Goodwin went home feeling troubled, he 
scarcely knew why, and the squire made many a 
resolve that he would crush out the bad passion 
that had taken hold of him, and see this dis- 
turbing beauty no more. The fates were against 
him there, or perhaps his will was not quite so 
strong as he had fancied, for a very few days 
found him riding across the moor on the end of 
which Brockle End Cottage was situated on 
some wonderfully important business that could 
not wait. 

It was to see Stephen, of course. Matters 
that his master must talk to him about had to be 
settled immediately, and the squire could speak 
to him so much better at his own house than in 





It cannot be. What happiness can there be in 


his business-room at the Grange. At least this 


was what he told himself as he rode to the cot- 
tage and bared his head now and then to the 
keen air of the moor. He could just as easily 
have gone through the park, for Brockle End 
was on the outskirts of it in that direction, but 
he had chosen the more circuitous route with 
some notion of avoiding observation—a sad 
evidence that the madness held him still. 

Doris wasat home, but not Stephen. She was 
expecting him every minute, she told him, and 
begged him to wait with such a charming air of 
innocence that he could do no other than accept 
the chair she offered him. If she had been 
lovely in her afternoon dress, she was infinitely 
more beautiful now, he thought, in her simple 
dress of print covered with a large apron and 
her sleeves tucked up, showing arms as white 
and rounded as if she belonged to the bluest- 
blooded family inthe kingdom. Her wonderful 
hair was coiled up round her head in glistening 
masses, and she looked like a princess in dis- 
guse, as she had looked a princess without any 
disguise when he had seen her before. 

He was calmer this time. though his heart was 
beating wildly as he spoke to her, and he apolo- 
gized again for his seeming rudeness on the 
former occasion. 

“IT was very rude, Mrs. Calcott, there’s no 
denying it,” he said. “I think the sightof you 
took me rather aback. You see I expected to 
find someone so different.” 

“So do most people, sir,” she said, simply. 
«Of course I know it must seem very odd to see 
a girl like me the wife of a man so much 
older than Iam. It was so good of him when 
he might have done so much better.” 

“T should say it was so good of you,” ‘the 

squire replied, looking at the dainty little hands 
that were spreading a cloth on the table, for she 
had offered him refreshment, and ‘he had said 
he would take a glass of milk and a crust of 
bread, for he had ridden far. 
“The sacrifice must have been yours—not 
his.” 
** Oh, don’t say that, sir, please,” she returned, 
hastily. ‘I made no sacrifice, it was Stephen. 
But thereis no talk of that between us. We 
love each other, sir. And where there is love 
there can be no talk of sacrifices. I amprouder 
than I can tell you of my dear husband. A 
nobler man does not breathe.” 

« Hey-day, little one, what are you talking 
about ?” exclaimed a voice in the doorway, and 
turning round they saw Stephen standing 
there. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, Iam sure,” he said, 
taken aback by the sight of his master, “I 
did not see whoit-was. Doris, dear, have you 
nothing better to give Mr. Hartley than dry 
bread?” 

“T asked Mrs. Calcott for this,” the squire 
said, “I could not take anything else. I came 
to see you about that blasting they are doing on 
the common yonder. Don’t you think it isa 
little too near Brockle Wood ?” 

“Not if they manage properly, sir; and I 
take care to be pretty much there to look after 
them. And there’s a steady fellow when I’m 
away, John Carter. You know him, I think.” 

“Yes, I know John—he saved me from a bad 
accident last hunting-season by his admirable 
presence of mind. If he is on that job with you 
there will not be much chance of mischief.” 

They plunged into a business talk, which 
seemed likely to last a long while, and Doris 
slipped away to change her dress, hardly sure 
whether she liked the squire any better this 
time than she had done before. His manner 
was so strange and hesitating when he 
addressed her, and the minute he began to 
speak to Stephen he was brisk and busi- 
nesslike. He was rather nice on the whole, 
but she would rather he talked to her husband 
on business up at ‘the house than come there 
disturbing her in the midst of her domestic 
duties and saying such odd things toher. And 
then she looked at herself in the glass and won- 
dered what there was about her to make the 
squire think she had made a sacrifice in marry- 





ing dear old Stephen. 
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CHAPTER III. 


STEPHEN CALCOTT’S STORY. 


When one still fair and young, with eyes mad bright, 
Paced up and down, and with a look of woe 
Gazed on the waters gliding black below, 


Or the dull houses looming on her sight. Mackay. 


“You have a lovely wife, Calcott.” 

Apropos of nothing as it seemed the squire 
spoke, as if the thought had been growing in his 
heart while he had been talking on indifferent 
things to the husband of the woman whose 
beauty had maddened him. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the quiet answer. 

* And ladylike.” 

« Yes, sir.” 

« And as good as she is both, Iam sure.” 

“That she is,” and the great love of the man’s 
heart spoke in his eyes as he uttered the words. 
«No one knows how good Doris is but me, she 
is the light of my home—the sunshine of my 
life, Mr. Hartley.” 

Whether he had any meaning in his words, 
any dread that the squire’s admiration would 
tend to make the sunshine less, he alone knew. 
But the simple sentence carried a sting, and 
Eustace Hartley blushed and could not meet the 
eyes of Doris Calcott’s husband. 

He had no plan in his head, nothing was 
farther from his thoughts than any notion of 
trying to come between Stephen and his happi- 
ness. 

Even as he sat there talking to him he was 
saying to himself that he must go away—get 
out of the way of seeing this woman with the 
wonderful eyes—learn not to think of her any 
more. 

If he stayed anywhere near Brockle End Cot- 
tage he could not resist the strange fascination 
she exercised over him, and he should fall into 
temptation that he could not resist. 

He had never felt love before; he had flirted 
with a dozen girls, and thought seriously that it 
was his duty to marry for the sake of the old 
name as his father and forefathers had done be- 
fore him, that was all in the way of busi- 
ness. 

This was something that frightened him and 
made him think he must be going mad—it was 
an all-absorbing passion that seized him like a 
malady, and which made him something so un- 
like himself that he was terrified at the vehe- 
mence of his own feelings. 

He must go away, and if that would not cure 
him he must get Stephen a situation in some 
distant part of the country where he could see no 
more of the syren who had cast such a glamour 
over him. 

‘I think she would make the sunshine of any 
home, Calcott,” he said, gravely, in answer to 
Stephen’s last speech. ‘She has surely moved 
in a different sphere to this at some time 
of her life ?” 

“Yes, she was a lady born,” was Stephen’s 
quiet answer. ‘‘ You wonder to see her here, 
Mr. Hartley, and well yor may. But she’s 
happy with me, and that’s all I want, bless 

ee.” 

**You make me curious, Stephen,” Eustace 
Hartley said. “ No one could look in your wife’s 
face and not be sure she had a history. But, as 
you say, you are happy, and how it came about is 
nothing to anybody. Ihave been rude to seem 
so inquisitive.” 

_ . “You have been everything that is kind, sir,” 

Stephen replied. ‘“ My Doris has a story, and a 
sad one. I'll tell it to you, Mr. Hartley, and 
then you will understand how dearly I love my 
wife, all we are to one another—though it takes 
a married man to comprehend that,” he added, 
with a laugh. 

“It seems as if I could understand it without 
being married, there is no mistaking your 
felicity,” the squire said, smiling in his turn. 
“ AndI was so stupid as to think she must be 
your daughter when I first saw her,” he added, 
“she looked such a girl standing there in the 

doorway.” 

‘Doris is twenty-one,” Stephen said—* she 
looks younger—and I am forty-five,” he added, 
with a half-sigh. ‘There’s too much differ- 





ence, poor dear—she’ll have an old husband 
while she is a young woman still.” 

** Love leaps all barriers of that sort, Calcott. 
I don’t suppose she would change you and 
your years for the youngest and handsomest 
husband in the world.” 

“That she wouldn’t, sir,” Stephen said, with 
pride, “our love was born of trouble, but it’s 
steadfast as time and will last till death parts 
us ” 


“ But how did you meet ?—you have excited 
my curiosity you see; who was Mrs. Calcott ?” 

“We met on Waterloo Bridge one dark 
winter’s night, Mr. Hartley, where my poor 
love was going to drown herself like the miser- 
able creatures that seek the river for a refuge 
when all else fails them. She was mad with 
despair and ill-usage, and I took her home to 
my mother, that was all.” 

** Good Heavens !”’ 

Stephen hardly heeded the interruption, he 
was into his story now, and he went on: 

‘I lived on the south side of the bridge with 
my mother then. We had a tidy lodging with 
respectable people—and they were not always 
easy to find in that neighbourhood—close to the 
Obelisk, it was in a little street that ran out 
of the main road. I was going over the bridge 
—there were tolls then—and I stopped to find 
a halfpenny. There was a young girl in front 
of me talking to the toll man.’ 

«««T have not one,’ I heard her say—‘ not a 
farthing—can’t you let me pass ?” 

««« Not if I knowit,’ he said, in a surly fashion 
—he was not a civil fellow—‘ pay your money 
and then you can go by.’ 

“She was not used to such things, and she 
stopped, frightened like. Anyone used to the 
bridge and wanting to get over would have 
made a run for it and gone through the gate 
into the roadway, but it never seemed to enter 
her head. I did not see her face, for she had a 
veil down, but her voice sounded full of sorrow, 
and I put down a penny on the pay place. 

««* That will pay for us both, miss,’ I said, ‘ if 
you will please to accept it.’ 

« «Thank you,’ she said—‘I was going to say 
God bless you, but I think He has forgotten to 
bless any one in this world.’ 

*T tell you what, mate, you have just paid 
her passage to the next world,’ the toll man 
said, as she walked away, ‘she means mis- 
chief.’ 

««« Nonsense, she only wants to get home, she 
said so.” 

«They call it home, some of ’em,’ he said, 
grimly. 

“And I went after the girl, feeling rather 
frightened after what he had said, though I 
was rather inclined to set it down to his surli- 
ness more than any real feeling he had about 
the matter. I was only just in time, Mr. Hart- 
ley ; he was right, she had meant suicide, and I 
bad only time to get a good grip of her as she 
was scrambling up to where she would have 
been dashed to pieces on the buttress, for the 
tide was low at the time. The night was very 
dark and there was a drizzle of rain and the 
bridge was nearly deserted. It was not time 
for all the people who were enjoying themselves 
at the theatres and places on the Strand side to 
be coming out, and most other folks were glad 
to be indoors. She did not struggle much and 
made no outcry. Either she was weak, poor 
dear, or the terrible temptation left her as 
soon as I touched her, but she was very still 
and only cried and trembled. 

««* Why did you stop me?’ she asked. 

*«¢T was not going to let any woman dash her- 
self to bits in that way,’ I said, ‘and it’s always 
better to face trouble than to fly from it in that 
fashion. Go home; there’s a good girl, and 
don’t think of such an awfnl thing as killing 
yourself.’ 

“ T was a bad hand at talking; I never could 
do much in that line, and I should never have 
said that much if I had seen her face before. 

“ She lifted up her veil and let me see it now 
and I was struck all of a heap by its beauty and 
the despair on it. 








eyes looked as if she had not slept or rested 
from weeping for days. 

“Whatever her trouble was it was bitter 
enough, there was no mistake about that. 

«* Home,’ she said, and there was a wild ring 
in the words that went to my heart, ‘I don’t 
know what that means. I have no home—none 
but there.’ 

«« She pointed to the water and made as if she 
would have gotaway from me again. But I 
had a hold of her and I kept it tight. 

** «Youare not going to try that home, at any 
rate to-night,” I said, quietly, ‘you are just 
coming with me.’ 

“« With you!’ she said, staring at me, ‘I 
don’t know you.’ 

«She seemed all abroad, like as if her mind 
was wandering, as folks’ minds must be before 
they can think of doing such things as she had 
attempted. 

«No, but you soon will. If you have no home 
my mother will take care of you.’ 

«The word touched some chordI had no know- 
ledge of, and her craze seemed to give way like, 
and she began tocryas if her heart would 
break. 

“* Mother!’ she sobbed, ‘oh, mother darling, 
why did you not take me with you ? Surely the 
grave was wide enough for us both. Mother! 
oh, mother!’ 

“Thad not much money, for I was only a work- 
ing man then, but I had the price of acabin my 
pocket and I hailed a four-wheeler that was 
passing and put her into it. I was only just in 
time, for she fainted dead away, and it was more 
like a corpse than anything else that I lifted out 
at the door of our lodgings.” 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





Retics or THE Guaciat Acz.—A highly in- 
teresting geographical discovery has been made 
in Oldham. A peat bog has been unearthed in 
the course of excavations made for the railway 
company at Rhodes Bank. It is intercalated 
with deposits of glacial drift—that is, thick beds 
of clay, gravel, and sand, enclosing boulders of 
all sizes. These beds are supposed fo be of 
marine origin, while the peat, made up princi- 
pally of mosses, represents a land surface. 

NarvraL Sitver Puatine.—A curious 
instance of natural silver plating is reported 
from the Lord of Lorne Mine, of the American 
Flat section, Nevada. The sides next to the 
veins and the hanging walls of the ledge are 
covered with a thin coating of natural plating 
of pure silver as smooth as glass. The vein 
itself is narrow, and is being prospected by 
means of a tunnel. The superintendent says 
this peculiar feature of the enclosing walls is 
observable so far as the tunnel has followed the 
ledge. The ore of the vein itself is of a soft, 
easily-worked nature, showing considerable 
chloride as well as sulphurets, yet not giving 
very high assays. The filmy deposit of silver 
on the walls was evidently condensed, and 
forcibly deposited there under immense pres- 
sure, as it has a smooth, burnished appearance. 
Patm Fossiis in CoLorapo.—Mr. 8. Johnson 
has discovered some very interesting fossils. 
It appears that a year ago his son reported that 
he had found upon the bluffs north-east of Colo- 
rado a petrified fish-tail, but embedded in too 
large a rock for him to carry. He often urged 
his father to go with him and get it. Finally be 
went, and to his astonishment found that he 
had discovered a very fine impression of a palm 
leaf, and soon found three other perfectly printed 
leaves of the same variety. The leaves were of 
enormous size, the ribs diverging from the base 
just like m fans, but upon a very much 

e. The estimated size of one leaf, 
calculated from reliable data furnished by the 
ratio of divergence, was found to be eight feet 
long by six feet wide. Mr. Johnson also found 





“« Poor dear, it was all white and drawn, and her 


several sections of palm-tree trunks, . together 
with the impressions of the leaves. 
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FORTUNES OF ELFRIDA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Within a Maze,” “ Won Without Wooing,” 
and other Interesting Stories. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHITHER GOES THOU? 


What will she be 
When she is old as you—when she shall feel 
The wind and snow of dark December ? 


Miss Stenson was very busy in London. 
Her passion for ruling a home was still strong 
upon her, and she cheerfully undertook the 
management of a house in the Cromwell Road, 
which Carslie Harvard, by the desire of Elfrida, 
had taken. 

There was nothing the generous father could 
refuse his beautiful daughter. It used to be 
said of him when he was young that he was the 
best of the Harvards, which was regarded as no 
very great compliment, as the Harvards for 
generations had been reckless, impoverished, 
and occasionally forgetful of what a gentle- 
man ought to be. But Carslie was really in the 
main a high-minded gentleman, and travel had 
done a great deal in the way of developing his 
better qualities. 

He lived but for one thing now—his child. 
The love which had found no vent for so many 
years was poured out upon her. She wasso like 
her mother—so like the woman for whom he 
had forsaken mother, friends, and family—and 
whatever she did was right in his eyes, and 
whatever she asked for must be granted. 

That is not exactly the most discreet way of 


dealing with a young, impassioned woman keenly 
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[A STARTLING RESEMBLANCE. | 


sensitive to things around her. Elfrida, with 
all her strength of mind—and she had a mind of 
her own—was made of plastic material. She 
could be moulded, and was moulded by the 
pressure of the externals by which she was sur- 
rounded. 

A year’s residence at Smith’s Villas, Bow, 
would have done hera world of good—she could 
there have seen something of the real battle of 
life, and the contemplation of the humbler and 
larger portion of the community would have 
been of incalculable value to her. But it was 
not to be. Carslie Harvard returned, and she 
was taken back to the maelstrom of the life that 
was so dangerous to her peace. 

Miss Steelson was very busy one morning late 
in January, when Carslie Harvard arrived. He 
had come up from Castle Tourney alone to see 
how the house was getting on and to add a few 
additional requisites Elfrida had mentioned. 
He found the housekeeper engaged with the 
upholsterer in discussing the arrangement of 
the drawing-room. They differed, of course— 
an upholsterer always wants to arrange a house 
as he does his shop window, that being his stand- 
point of view for effect. People of taste are apt 
to differ with him, and Miss Steelson differed 
with him in toto. 

Some people would have yielded, for the 
British tradesman is a persistent being, but 
Miss Steelson routed her antagonist, and he was 
in the agony of complete defeat when Carslie 
Harvard arrived. 

“Tam interrupting you, Miss Steelson.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Harvard. I have quite 
finished with this gentleman,” a fact the 
humiliated gentleman did not dispute, but 
amen refuge in his pocket-book, in which he 
made wild, incomprehensible notes that had no 
reference to anything, past, present, or to 
come. 

Carslie Harvard shook hands with Miss Steel- 
son, and there being no fire in the room he sug- 
gested their seeking an apartment more con- 
genial to the season. 
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“ For I have a great deal to worry you with,” 
he said, and she led him toa little apartment, 
the smallest among the sitting-rooms, she had 
chosen for herself. 

*‘T hope Miss Harvard is well,” she said, as 
soon as they were seated. 

“She is very gay,” replied Carslie Harvard. 
“Castle Tourney is still full of guests, and we 
have made a terribly long stay of it. But the 
duchess is kind and will not let us go. How- 
ever, I think we shall must certainly leave in a 
fortnight.” 

“Tt was a disappointment to Mr. Brierly that 
you did not spend the Christmas with him.” 

She spoke very quietly, but the reproach was 
duly conveyed, and the face of Carslie Harvard 
saddened a little. 

“It was really too bad, after promising to 
come,” he said; “but you must not blame 
Elfrida. After the marquis arrived so many 
new things were thought of, so much had to be 
done, and nothing to be done without my darling, 
that we could not get away. She was made 
queen of the Christmas revels—and how could 
she leave her Court ?” 

« T can understand the difficulty, and of course 
Mr. Brierly did not blame her. We had a little 
party here in his room—Mr. Caveall, Miss 
Draper, and Mr. Malcolm Gordon—who was kept 
in town by business.” 

“Oh! by the way, Miss Steelson. What is 
young Gordon doing about the purchase of that 
estate ?” 

*«He mentioned it to me when he was here 
the other day. I understood him to say that he 
wrote to Miss Harvard a month ago for final 
instructions, and had not then received an 
answer.” 

“'The letter must have miscarried.” 

Possibly it may have done so.” 

He looked up in her quiet, grave face, and 
threw off the slight flimsy mask he had 
put on. 

“Miss Steelson,” he said, “Iam sure I need 
keep nothing from you, and we can talk as 
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people who have both an interest in Elfrida’s| darling,” he said; “are you sure it does not| father’s time and that she, by industry and 
welfare.” lead you to anticipate an evil that may never | faithfulness, two rare qualities in servants now- 

“ Mine is great, I assure you, Mr. Harvard,” | come ?” a-days, became indispensable to the comfort of 
she said, “and of your own there can be no| “The marriage or the following do you refer | my home.” 


doubt.” 

«My life is bound up in her. 
tie. Now about this Malcolm Gordon. Does 
he love her ?” - 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“But may it mot be the passing admiration 
of youth ?” 

a No, Mr. Harvard—it will go with him to his 
gr nave 

“Tam sorry for him.” 

« And I for Elfrida,” «aid Miss Steelson. 

Carslie Harvard glanced. atiher with apprehen- 
sion in his face. He knewwhatshemeant and he 
nad often thought of a @uming the past few 
weeks, but had ab ne ae the grim 

shé nadows that ae arise spite him 

“Sorry for Elfrida ?” the meplied. 

“Yes. You must — Se. Harvard, I 
cannot but be sorry for 

“ But she is happy:” 

« Asa child ima frail‘banque who, cliding down 
a beautiful stream, witha bright sky overhead 
and the air filled with ‘the song of birds, heeds 
not the rapids ahead: 

“ “Y ou speak in parables, Miss Steelson. That, 
I believe, is not your custem:” 

“No, and I will speak gilaimer. Miss Har- 
vard 

“Elfrida. Youspesik asa etramger, while we 
look upon you asa ftiend. Why mot call her | see 


Elfrida ?” 





ne 

“T have been years a dependent, ” ghe 
said, “and I smunatitn aad seo and there 
was a pathos in the mournful ring of her voice 
that touched him deeply 

“You speak of cing p+ he said, “and I 
think I undensiantigedl 

“I do not a i k of myself,” she 
hastily interposed, “let us talk of Miss Harvard. 
With me it would only be wasting time in vain 
regrets, with her she may possibly find out a way 
to ward off a miserable future. The Marquis of 
Ravensbourne—he has been paying her a great 
deal of attention ?” 

“A vast amount. 
takeable.” 

“He has not proposed yet?” 

“no. 

“Then there is yet time. But first tell me, 
Mr. Harvard, how does she receive his advances ?” 

“Elfrida is pleased and—justly, I think— 
flattered.” 

“Pleased and flattered?” exclaimed Miss 
Steelson, with a bitterness in her voice that was 
new to her, “surely she will not marry on so 
little ?” 

“Perhaps she may, or she may have a grow- 
ing love for him, I cannot tell. He is the right 
sort of man to win a woman’s heart.” 

“‘ Mr. Harvard,” said Miss Steelson, hurriedly, 
**you love your daughter and would see her 
havpy ; it is your duty to check this prospective 
marriage with a man she does not love. I know 
her better than you do, for have I not watched 
her from infancy? Do Inot know her nature 
with all its beauties and blemishes ?—and it has 
both. Iknelt by her side that night you brought 
her, an infant, to the old home in Easterley and 
in my heart I promised to do all for her that 
lay in my power, to show her'the devotion of a 
true servant and a mother.” 

«You knew who she was ?” 

“No. Mr. Brierly kept your secret from first 
to last. I loved her because she was motherless 
and because I—— But I must not talk of myself. 
Believe me, I know Elfrida, and unless she is 
guided and helped now she will go to ruin. 
Nothing else will follow her marrying a man she 
does not love.” 

She spoke in an impassioned tone long strange 
to her. It seemed as if old age had brought 
back with it the fires of youth and she were 
pleading for herself rather than for another. 

He listened to her appeal with downcast eyes 
and troubled face. 

“You indeed take a warm interest in my 


His intentions are unmis- 


I have no other 


Miss Steelson smiled faintly and shook her | with him. 
“Its kind af you. He thas his rooms-at the ' 


to? 9°» 

«The following ; 
take place.” 
«Then the following I dread will surely come 
to pass. Think, Mr. Harvard, of the result ofa 
marriage without love to such a womanas she 
is. What will she be in after years? Think of 
the discovery HE must make, the estrangement, 
the hatred and all the long years of temptation 
afterwards. Oh, , Stop it if you can.’ 

“ Ay, if I can,” said Carslie Harvard. ‘Zou 
know her well, will yowtake her by the’hand ?”” 

* Of what avail would my voice be?” 

“« Of what avail could then be ming? But let! 
us not anticipate, Miss Steelson. I take more 
hopeful view of it than you, even if Elfrida does 
marry a marquis. There are not mamy people 
who would think it so terrible a fate.” 

“There are so few who look ‘beneath the 
surface. But I will say no more. You have 
some commands for me, I believe.” 

“Elfrida sends this list. ‘You cam look over it 
at; leisure. Now about Miss Draper, she 


the mantean~2 think—will 


is here with you, I know. How does she get 
on?” 
“ Admirably. Her masters all say that she is 


nostra She only wants a little mare ex- 
society to beceme all that Miss 
Bicwar a a et pia be. You wonlld like to 


ee Indeed I should. Ticame to speniLa few days 


Se ant ainerene eae: 


wery 

> fren» al does he pass his time?” 

** Occasionally he walks abroad, buat ihe spends | 
most of his time poring over the old account 
books of his business. It amuses him to look 
back upon his past.” 

“Is it good amusement for him do you 
think ?” 

«* He would feelthe lossofit. I will show you 
to his room if you will permit me.” 

They went out and passed up a really noble 
staircase to a suite of rooms almost at the top of 
the house. Jacob Brierly had chosen them him- 
self, as they were out of the way of the general 
bustle of the place. 

On their way up Carslie Harvard noticed the 
beauty of the arrangement and decoration of the 
rooms, all in perfect taste. Everything had 
been left to Miss Steelson and everything had 
been thoroughly well done. 

“Nothing could be better than this,” he 
said. 

“TI understood I was to spare no expense,” 
she replied. 

“Expense is no object, nor likely to be. By 
the way, when do you expect young Caveall 
again ?” 

« He will be here this evening, I believe.” 

**Do not let him go without seeing me.” 

They had reached Jacob Brierly’s room ‘by 
this time and found him‘at his favourite pur- 
suit, looking over the account books of his 
shattered business. He gave Carslie Harvard 
a hearty greeting and looked past him as if he 
expected Elfrida. 

“Not for a few days,” said his visitor, an- 
swering the look, ‘‘ but she will be here soon 
and then we will have some very pleasant chats 
together.” 

* You and I and Miss Steelson?” replied 
Jacob Brierly, “but we must not keep Elfrida 
from society congenial to ‘hér years. We old 
folks will get together and talk about her.” 

Miss Steelson, however, begged to be excnsed, 
she had so much to attend to in the house, and 
gliding away quietly left the two men to them- 
selves. 

“A remarkable woman that,” said Carslie 
Harvard. 

“A good woman, invaluable,” said ‘Jacob 
Brierly. 

«Do you know her history ?” 

«No, except that she was one of the lower 





servants—a scullery maid, I bélieve—in my 





« But you don’t think she was born to be a 
scullery maid, do you, Brierly ?” 

“TI have often thought she had signs of good 
birth about her.” 

“That womam,” said Carslie Harvard, em- 
phatically, “was bern a lady. I ought to know 
the breed, and I am certain she is one. I would 
like to know her history.” 

“She is very reserved about it,” said Jacob 
Brierly—* but about @ilfrida, you say she is 
' ” . 


*Bhe appears so, ama ZI have no reason to 
suppose otherwise. ‘Migs Steelson is a little 
anxious bout het,ghe fears she will marry a 
man who will not:make her happy—a man she 
does not love.” 

** But Elfrida-will mever@o that.” 

“Oh, no—never! 

But as their-veiees echoed in the room there 
was in them asing of dowbtwand fear. Jacob 
Brierly thought he knew Wifrida by this time, 
and her father believed the was beginning to 
understand her. ‘Such ‘ul virtues, such 


dangerous weaknesaes,s0 much to make and so 
mah G0. anac ta tomate lex nature, as 
much a puzzle to heradlf as yse who loved 
her. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
WAIT AWHILE. 
~~ is pes a > army 


Avsrruents at Pentonville to a woman who 
has lived im hk rand ‘tasted ‘the sweets of the 
exclusive upper ave on a par with a tent 


ina dismal swamp to the man who has lived 
from his birth among the mountains. In both 
cases there is what is commonly called a great 
* come down” —a painful falling off with much 
looking back, a ceaseless yearning, cheered 
perhaps, if cheered at all, by the hope of re- 
turning to the place that is loved. 

Mrs. Cundleton Caveall took apartments in 
Pentonville and entered into possession of them 
without hope, and there was not one ray of light 
to cheer her. Friends she had none, and the 
better part of her little wealth was gone. Ona 
meagre pittance of a little over a pound a week 
she felt she had to drag out her miserable 
existence. 

She wrote to Stapleton and gave him credit 
for all her misfortune, If he had persevered 
and acted like a man, she told him, he might 
have averted all her misfortune, not by marrying 
Elfrida, however, for Elfrida she believed to 
be poor, and, unable to find any other sin, except 
his failure there, to lay to his charge, she blamed 
him ina general way and left it to his conscience 
to decide t upon the nature ef the neglect he had 
been guilty of. 

He came over the next evening to see her 
and brought her a pound of tea and a few other 
really acceptable necessaries which he bought 
out of his week’s money. They were accepted 
in cold disdain, and he was subject toa raking 
fire of motherly anger for half an hour, but he 
bore it all good humouredly and did his best to 
make peace between them. 

“TI know I’ve been an awful bad son,” ‘he 
said, ** but I’ve done lately what I think is for 
the best. I’m getting a hundred -and forty 
pounds a year now, and that’s more than any 
curate is paid.” 

“A curate is a gentleman,” his mother re- 
plied, “and has the position of one. You are a 
tea-dealer’s clerk.” 

“Why, so lam,” replied Stapleton, cheerfully, 
* and I think Iam as good as the general run oi 
curates any day. I work harder and I don’t go 
jawing about among old maids and silly women 
about the labours of my parish and the way I’m 
overworked as those fellows do. I don’t want 
to be pitied and petted like a good many men 
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I used to know in Sussex, not a hundred miles 
from the cathedral there.” . 

«All I ean say is,” said Mrs. Caveall, as a 
clincher, “ that Iam ashamed of you.” 

He hid the pain her words gave him and 
went away. For weeks he did not.come near 
her, although ‘he sent her useful presents and 
wrote letters, in which there was a lot about 
the way Elfrida bore her troubles and how 
beautiful and good she was. Suddenly all men- 
tion of her ceased and there was a gap in his 
writing. But one night he.came to Pentonville 
bringing with him some money for his mother. 

«Brierly got-a lift in the world,” he said, 
“and he has borrowed a little coin of a friend 

Here’s the quarter’s salary that 


It was very acceptable, butithe little-minded 
old woman could not be gracious. 

“Tt might have come before,” she said, and 
went on in her old strain about the chances 
Stapleton had thrown away. 

He lost his temper a little that night. 

“TI can bear a lot, mother,” he said, “and I 
deserve a good deal, but I.don’t like being 
pitched into every time I come tosee you. It 
isn’t right, and you know it.” 

«How dare you talk to me in that way, you 
ingrate ?” screamed the old woman. ‘“ Tome— 
tome. What did I do for you when you were 
younger? When I had money you could be 
fond of me, and coax me, but now that Iam poor 
you come here to taunt me. As if this wretched 
place isn’t bad enough to bear without your turn- 
ing against me.” 

“Good Heavens, mother, don’t say that,” he 
pleaded. “‘ I want to be kind to you.” 

But she would not hear him, and he went 
away sorrowfully. 

He came no more formany, many weeks, and 
the old woman lived alone, eating the bread of 
bitterness, with her heart preying on itself. But 
one day in the depth of winter she had a visitor 
—the last person on earth she would have ex- 
pected to see. 

it was Mrs. Wraxall, who came in smiling as 
if they had. ever been the best of friends, and 
had parted but the day before. 

She ignored the poor appearance of the room, 
and the half-stifled wrath and confusion of Mrs. 
Caveall, who thought she had come to triumph 
over herin her misery. 

*T have had such a trouble. to find you out,” 
she said, “and don’t think I should ever have 
done it if I had not employed one of those pri- 
vate inquiry men. You must not be alarmed, 
dear, there was no fuss made about it. Those 
men work like moles, and better, for they don’t 
leave a little heap of dirt to show what they have 
been doing.” 

“ But why take all this trouble to find me ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Caveall. 

** Because I am sorry we parted as we did, 
and I think I was a little unjust to you. I can 
=e your being taken in by that artful 
gir ye 

Mrs. Cundleton Caveall felt bound tointimate 
that she the amende honorable so far, 
but by her face expressed .a little doubt as to the 
real object of her visitor in coming to such a very 
socially remote place as Pentonville to find 
a woman she had fairly turned out of her 
house. 

“ By the way,” pursued Mrs. Wraxall, “doyou 
know what has become of Miss Brierly ?” 

a“ She is living at Bow,” replied Mrs. Cave- 


“Qh! no, dear, she is not. I have just left 
her at Castle Tourney, where I have been stay- 
ing. Itisthe Duke of Brabazon’s place, you 
know.”” 

Mrs. Cundleton Caveall was fairly roused out 
of all thoughts of herself, and while Mrs. 
Wraxall unfolded her story, which she did with 
great perspicuity, she never moved, and to all 
appearance scarcely breathed. 

“The amazing assurance of that girl petrified 
me daily,” said Mrs. Wraxall, in conclusion, 
“and I was not sorry to get away from the place. 
She put it about that I was a lunatic, and all the 
women and half the men were afraid of me. The 
duchess was kind, just as one is to a savage dog 





that is likely to break out. It isa wonder I did 
not go really mad.” 
“It is indeed,” was all Mrs. Caveall could 


say. 
v and to think of her having fairly hooked 
the marquis,’ pursued Mrs. Wraxaill, ‘‘ she will 
marry him too, and then——” 
« | don’t understand itat all,” said Mrs. Cave- 


all. 

And then there dawned upon her the horrible 
thought that after all Mrs. Wraxall might be 
really mad. 

‘There was so much that was amazing in her 
story. 

Like the duchess, she forthwith began to 
humour her guest, but Mrs. Wraxall quickly 
perceived what was in her mind, and fired 


up. 

e. If you don’t believe me,” she said, “there is 
one way to convince yourself—come with me to 
Bow, we can make a pretence of calling upon 
your son. You will find she is not there.” 

After a little natural hesitation Mrs. Caveall 
consented, and with plenty of wraps and rugs 
they shortly after took their seats in a:cab and 
were driven to Bow. 

It was a bitterly cold day, but curiosity kept 
one warm, and the other had the stimulus of 


anger. 

Mrs. Wraxall was getting tived of being looked 
upon as insane, especially as she saw thatif the 
false notion were not checked it might become 
permanent, with very inconvenient results to 
herself. 

At Smith’s Villas, Bow, they found only Mrs. 
Draper at home, and she-was but a weak witness 
in the hands of two skilful cross-examiners. 
They got out of her ail she knew, but the con- 
clusion they arrived at was a false one. 

“Tt’s a conspiracy,” said Mrs. Wraxall, on 
their way back, “it may or may not be Harvard 
—but this.girl is an impostor.” 

- “Carslie Harvard was never married,” said 
Mrs. Caveall, “that I know. But what is tobe 
done?” 

* Nothing, my dear.” 

« Nothing?” 

“« Not untilshe has:married the marquis,” said 
Mrs. Wraxall, sweetly. 

« But won’t it be too late then ?” 

«Not for our purpose, dear. A lover, you 
must remember, listens to nothing,a husband 
has an ear for everything. Ah! we shall have 
ararerevenge. Let her have a short-summer 
before her long winter arrives.” 

“Can we doit? Will she not be out of our 
reach ?” 

“No. We must find others to help us.” 

«IT know of one who will—young Leighton,” 
said Mrs. Caveall. “I will write to him to- 
night. May I give your address ?” 

“Certainly. You must come at once and 
make a long stay with me.” 

So-peace was patched up between two hawks, 
that war might be waged upon the bird of song, 
Elfrida. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
SOMEBODY FORGOTTEN. 


With morning’s sun the dew will dry, 
Ané tears will fade from sorrow’s eye, 
Affection’s pangs be luiled to sleep, 
And even Love forget to weep. 


Ir was a fortunate thing for Elfrida that the 
Duchess of Brabazon never could rememberany- 
thing but the names of her friends and their 
pedigree. 

She had neither the ear for scandal nor the 
mind to retain it, evil whisperings were thrown 
away upon her, and quarrels and dissensions of 
no interest to her, not even when she was in 
some way personally involved. 

Mrs. Wraxall’s attack upon Elfrida was for- 
gotten as-soon as that lady left Castle Tourney, 
from which she faded out from the memory of 
its noble ownerand guests as a commonplace 
passenger passing by in,a crowded street does 
from the minds of ‘us all. 

The duke had his politics to attend to, the 


e 





duchess her guests to look after, and the guests 
their various pleasures, intrigues, and love- 
making to keep their thoughts away from other 
things. 

At the Castle Elfrida’s appearance was a 
complete success. 

Her most hopeful visions were realised, and 
she fairly stood without a rival—queen of beauty 
among a tribe of beautiful women. 

Adulation and admiration, particularly from 
people we are prone to admire, are intoxicating 
things, and in the sweet dissipation of the hour 
Elfrida forgotthe past and scarce gavea thought 
to the future. 

“The time is worth living for. Society may be 
hollow but it is quite as sincere in many things 
as the world in general,” she would think. 
“I owe Mrs. Wraxall something for teaching 
mea little, although I do not goso far as she 
did. Rough honesty is no doubt admirable, 
but refinement is charming, even if it is tinged 
with a little falsity.” 

With- thoughts on refinement she always 
associated the Marquis of Ravensbourne, who 
was a modern knight indeed—courteous, gentle, 
gallant and brave, as great a peer among 
his fellow men at the Castle as Elfrida was 
queen among the women. 

Poor Sir Rowland Hartley soon had to retire 
from his post of cavalier servante to the belle, 
which he did with a fair grace and gave himself 
up to Lady Ethel Strainley, the belle of ten 
years before—who had frittered away her season, 
lost her chance of marrying, and had now, like 
artists and authors who fail to secure public ap- 
plause, turned critic of others more successful. 

She tried at first to patronize Elfrida, but 
soon yielded to the superior spirit and fell back 
into the circle of seeret rebellion which exists 
everywhere. Every successful man and woman 
has a circle of foes who say alittle, think a great 
deal and work more or less mischief. ‘No living 
being is free from the idle tongue. 

But nobody cares for these if they are wise. 

Itis better to accept it as part of the common 
lot, like other little ills. 

Elfrida was supremely indifferent to it, for 
had she nota purpose to earry out? and when 
that was done did she not intend to turn her back 
upon society and—— 

Ah! it had come to pausing when she had 
thought thus far, and leaving the rest. She 
would think it all out by-and-bye. 

But, meanwhile, it wasso pleasant to enjoy 
the society of that courtly marquis, and to rule 
the little world around her. 

Her stay had been very pleasant and a long 
one. 

On the eve of her departure theduchess gave 
a ball, and all the great people crowded to it. 

Among them came Lord Debenley, who had 
only just run down to his place, twenty-one 
miles from Castle Tourney, torecruit his strength 
with a little hunting, so that he might be able 
to bear the fatigues of the coming season. 

Elfrida hearc he was invited and knew she 
could not escape him. 

She must stand firm she knew, ora fall would 
be the inevitable result, and, for the first time, 
she descended to an attempt to disgnise herself. 

It was only in a totally different arrangement 
of her hair and an assumed langour she had 
never shown before, and it was, in a way, success- 
ful. 

Lord Debenley, hearing of the beHe, begred 
for an introduction, and the kind-hearted 
duchess took him over to Elfrida, resting after 
adance, with her usual circle of admirers around 
her. 

It was a wonderful meeting on both sides. 
Elfrida, prepared, bowed with the calmness of a 
lady introduced to an ordinary stranger, and 
Lord Debenley unprepared, mastered the surprise 
he felt at the resemblance between what he ima- 
gined to be two women unknown to each other. 

He quietly asked for and secured the favour 
of her hand for the Lancers. 

As there were several dances between he had 
time te go away and think, and he retired to a 
corner where he could, unobserved, keep his 
eyes on Elfrica 

“Ae most amazing likeness,” was the conclu- 
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sion he arrived at. ‘“ But of course I can make 
ne comparison openly. It would be an insult to 
Miss Harvard.” 

So he made no reference to the “amazing 
likeness,” and in time led out Miss Harvard for 
the Lancers. 

She talked freely and talked well, and the 
voice completed his amazement. 

He soon had ali the sensations generally 
described as “ walking like one ina dream,” and 
he wasa little inclined to think that his brain 
was affected by his brooding over the loss of 
Elfrida. For, after all, he had been very much 
in love with her, as he found out to his cost 
when it was too late. 

“It is a case of being haunted,” he muttered, 
as he slipped away from the ballroom. “I'll 
put on a coat and go outside and have a cigar. 
Nothing like tobacco to soothe a man and clear 
his head.” 

The cigar soothed him, but did not by any 
means clear up the confusion of his brain. 

So he took a quiet leaveof his hostess, ordered 
his carriage, and went home. 

The next day he went to the meet and saw 
Elfrida leading the way across country and 
followed in hot pursuit. They were both in at 
the death, when he had an opportunity of re- 
newing his acquaintance with his partner of the 
previous night, which only added to his per- 
turbed state. 

“T am haunted, by George!” he muttered, 
“and I won’t come near Tourney any more this 
year.” 

He kept his word and stayed at home, riding 
daily to “put his nerves square,” and by the 
first of May was in as good health as ever he 
was in his life. He had almost forgotten all 
about Elfrida and hailed the advent of the season 
with delight. 

But long before May the cause of his perplexity 
had flown to London to take possession of her 
magnificent home, and, ere she had been there a 
week, the marquis followed her. 

As the town house of the duke was not yet 
ready, he put up at Thomas’s and gave up his 
time to calling in Cromwell Road and dreaming 
about his visits after they wereover. He found 
Elfrida had a companion—a very pretty, shy 
young girl whom he called “a charming little 
fish, cruising in waters a little strange to her” 
—and there was almost invariably present on 
these occasions a white-haired, collected old lady 
whose name he never could remember and 
thought one of the best-bred women he had ever 
met. 

This was a compliment to Miss Steelson, but 
it never reached her ears. Had it done so she 
would have borne it with equanimity, she was 
past the age for the enjoyment of flattery. 

Once he met a young and rather vapid-looking 
fellow who seemed very much at home, for he 
had broughta bull terrier with him that showed 
its teeth at the marquis, and afterwards, on 
being reproved by Elfrida, had visible tears of 
repentance in his eyes. The marquis disliked 
that young fellow and his dog too, especially as 
he had to go and leave them both behind him. 

Elfrida’s companion was Annie Draper, a little 
out of her element it is true, but devoted to 
her friend and rapidly learning to reflect her in 
matters of good breeding. A very apt pupil 
was Miss Draper, late of Smith’s Villas, Bow. 

But there was one of the old circle who never 
came near Cromwell Road and that was Malcolm 
Gordon: He heard no more about the purchase 
of the estate and he accepted Elfrida’s silence as 
a final dismissal. 

It was the more bitter to him as he had 
written home of hope revived and had received 
letters of congratulation from his sisters Isabel 
and Marian. But what could he say to them 
now? He did not care to ever face them and 
kept in town week after week and month after 
month on the plea of business, dragging his 
weary load with him wherever he went. 

«She has failed in her purpose and been led 
away,” he thought, “the world she affected to 
despise has caught her again in its honied 
tra ” 


He could follow her movements toa certain 
extent. The papers of the day gave him some 


account of her doings, and he took a grim 
and ghastly pleasure in buying all likely to have 
some reference to her and poring over their idle, 
chattering pages until he came to her name, 
which always gave him the sensation of being 
stabbed to the heart. 

He heard of her rising fame, of her coming 
to town, of the glories of her house in Cromwell 
Road. One paper gave the details of its orna- 
mentation so accurately that the editor must 
have made the acquaintance of the builder and 
wormed the secrets of the place out of him over 
cigars and toddy. A vast deal was said, too, 
about Carslie Harvard’s wealth, of which she 
was the heiress. 

And not one word as yet of her “ resemblance” 
to Miss Brierly. 

«Will she ever be found out?” he thought, 
“if so what will they say or do?” 

What could they say ordo? Only what was 
done before, and he had hopes of Elfrida being 
indifferent to the peril. 

But it was not so. Already there was a 
growing apprehension upon her, and a dread of 
another fall haunted her day and night. Once 
more she was truly in the toils. She had yet 
to be fully convinced that all the world was 
vanity. 

None of us care to learn it. Even the great 
sage of old only took his lesson to heart when 
he had exhausted every pleasure. ‘All these 
have I tried and found them vanity,” he wrote, 
and shall we notall “ taste and try” ere we talk 
of the bitterness of the fruit ? 

Early in May, Elfrida was presented at Court 
by the Duchess of Brabazon. She introduced 
her to the highest circles, where she immediately 
created a furore. They called her the “ Pearl 
of Mexico” and there was a wide-spread notion 
of her being a native of that romantic land. 

It was, however, a country few people had 
visited, and none ever talked about it ex- 
cept to her father, who, in his frank, enthusir 
astic way, was never tired of singing the praises 
of the land to which he owed so much. As he 
never talked of his wife nobody named her to 
him. Elfrida, by some ignoramuses, was confi- 
dently credited with having some of the real, 
old, pure, unadulterated Aztec blood in her 
veins. 

Balls, routes, assemblies, the old life, in a still 
more alluring form, over again. In the park 
she saw many who had known her the year 
before and marked their look of puzzled surprise. 

They could see the “resemblance,” but yet 
could not quite call her to mind. 

She read their thoughts and was thankful 
that the memory of the world of pleasure was so 
treacherous. 

Many things favoured her. The fashions of 
hair and dress had rey ey gg It was 
the time of revolution from hair worn back to 
hair tossedand tumbled in“ admirable disorder” 
over the forehead. Elfrida took full advantage 
of the change. 

Carslie Harvard entertained and all the bright 
circle of fashionables sought to enter his house. 
Amongst others, Algernon Leighton looked him 
up and called to his mind the intimacy that 
once existed between the two families. 

Carslie Harvard told Elfrida of his coming 
and asked her what he should do. 

« Ask him here,” she said, “let him come to 
dinner one day next week.” . 

«« When we are by ourselves ?” 

* Yes.” 


Algernon Leighton had been on duty at Alder- 
shot and had not yet seen the “new beauty” 
that everybody was raving about. He was de- 
lighted with his invitation and went about 
chirruping the news into the ears of everyone 
who would listen to him. 

“ By the beard of the Prophet,” he said, “ P’ll 
go in and cut Ravensbourne out. He is an ass, 
and thinks a mighty lot of himself, but he has 
never been invited by them toa quiet family 
dinner.” 

All his young friends were amazed at his good 
fortune and envied him from the bottom of 
their hollow hearts. Envy rattled like a pea 





inside the hard shells that did duty for the 


organ of life, and they said “ Leighton would 
become a more unbearable puppy than ever.” 

A few of the best-tempered merely remarked 
that he “had a wonderful success with women.” 

The night came, and Algernon, in his rooms 
in Albany Street, dressed himself with exceeding 
care, and when his toilette was complete there 
was not a flaw in him from head to heel. In 
high spirits he went outside, hailed a hansom, 
and was driven to Cromwell Road, arriving within 
ten minutes of the appointed time. 

A big hall-porter, who looked as if he had 
been in the house from boyhood, received him, 
and handed him over to a footman, who took 
him to the drawing-room. 

“Mr. Leighton.” 

He heard his name and saw a beautiful 
woman rise from a couch and come forward 
to receive him, but he stood stockstill. 

“Tam very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Leighton,” she said, “you are an old 
friend of our family, I hear.” : 

««J—I—yes,” he muttered. “Pardon me, 
Miss Harvard—but—by Heaven it is not a 
mere resemblance. You aRE Miss Brierly.” 

“You are not the first who has made that 
observation,” said Elfrida, unmoved. “The 
resemblance must be very striking. But allow 
me to introduce you to my friend, Miss 
Draper.” 

If the first meeting astonished him, the 
second appalled him, for as the pretty Annie’s 
eyes met his he turned livid, and staggering 
put his hand back upon a chair. 


«You are not well,” said Elfrida. “Let me 
ring for something for you.” 
** No—no—don’t ring,” he said. “I—think 


I will go out for a moment to recover myself. 
Pray excuse me.” 

He staggered rather than walked out of the 
room, and they heard him hurry downstairs. A 
moment later, and the sound of the front-door 
closing reached their ears. 

Elfrida sat down beside Annie, who was 
white and trembling. 

“My poor child,” she said, “think no moge 
ofhim. He will not return bere, nor forget what 
he has seen to-night. Stapleton will be here in 
a few minutes. Hush! that is his knock. It 
has an honest sound in it.” 


(To be Continued.) 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


[Ws have decided to devote a small section of 
our Journal each week, according to avail- 
able space, to a pleasing and most interest- 
ing novel feature—careful collections of 
remarkable events, eccentric persons, won- 
ders of nature and art, out of the way 
notes, strange stories, etc.—in the hope 
that our Publication may become addition- 
ally pleasant and profitable to our vast con- 
stituency of readers. ] 








Brrps 1n Ocroser.—Most of the winter birds 
which frequent Britain arrive in October. 
Numerous sea fowls, at stated periods, or at un- 
certain intervals, perform short migrations to 
and from different parts of the island. The 
ring-ousel comes soon after Michaelmas, the 
Royston crow arrives in October, the redwin 
about the middle of October, the fieldfare 
woodcock keep arriving all October and Novem- 
ber, the snipe and jack arrive during the same 
period—some hens breed here; the pigeon or 
stockdove comes towards the end of November, 
and some abide here all the year with the wood- 
pigeon and ringdove. Among _ occasional 
visitors, which frequently change their summer 
and winter quarters, we have the wild swan, 
wild goose, wild duck, pochard, and teal. When 
great abundance of winter migratory birds, 
potrueny fieldfares, arrive early, they usually 





‘orebode a hard winter. The same prognostic 
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of a severe season is to be inferred from 
the early or numerous migration of wild geese, 
wild ducks, and other winter fowls, or the 
appearance of sea-gulls in the inland marshes. 
The harsh screaming of aquatic fowls, as they 
pass over us, may often be heard at night when 
they themselves are unseen. Cranes, storks, 
geese, and ducks all fly by night as well as by 
day, and the stork is the only one of them who 
is not clamorous—he takes to wing in silence, 
and pierces the aerial regions unheard. Cranes, 
on the contrary, arethe most sonorous. The flight 
of cranes has been always notable, and Homer, 
in a beautiful passage, compares it to the march 
of the Trojan phalanx. In summer they spread 
themselves over the north of Europe and Asia, 
as far as the Arctic circle, and in winter they 
are met with in the warmer regions of India, 
Syria, Egypt, etc., and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The course of their flight is discovered by the 
loud noise they make, for they soar to such a 
height as to be hardly visible to the naked eye. 
Jeremiah vii., 7, notices theannual migration of 
cranes, storks, and swallows. The elevated and 
marshalled flight of wild geese, like that of 
cranes, seems dictated by geometrical instinct. 
The first day of October was appointed by Act 
of Parliament for beginning to decoy wild fowl 
in Lincolnshire, whence the London markets were 
chiefly supplied with wild ducks, teals, and 
widgeons. In a single season 31,200 of these 
— have been sent to London from Wain- 
eet. 

A Bustness-Lixe Errrara.—In the church- 
yard of Upton-on-Severn, Worcestershire, there 
may be seen the following remarkable epitaph : 

Here lies the landlord of the Lion, 
Who died this day in hope of Zion; 
His wife keeps on the business still, 
Besigned unto the Heavenly will. 

Toe Giastonsury THorn.—Whitaker, the 
antiquary, tells us that the “holy thorn” at 
Glastonbury was cut down in the civil wars by 
the Puritans. It was the hawthorn of Judea, 
brought by some travelling brother from the 
Holy Land, where it flowers about Christmas 
time. 

Tue Oxtp Camet.—Macgill, in his ‘‘ Travels,” 
mentions an old camel, whom he saw near a 
hut passing the evening of her days in plenty 
and tranquillity ; “for itis a humane principle 
of the Turks,” he adds, “that an old servant 
ought never to be deserted when age or sickness 
has disabled him from being any farther use- 
ful. Hereshe lay basking in the sun’s rays be- 
side a fountain, or browsing in the shade, while 
the children of the village playing around her 
were taught by their parents to be grateful for 
past services, and to respect and venerate old 
age.” Something similaris related by Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon concerning John Howard, the 
philanthropist, and his care for his old worn-out 
horses. 

Tue Freip or Forty Foorsrrrs.—The fields 
behind Montague House were, from about the 
year 1680 until towards the end of the last 
century, the scenes-of robbery, murder and 
every species of depravity. They appear to 
have been originally called the Long Fields 
and afterwards the Southampton Fields. These 
fields remained waste and useless, with the ex- 
ception of some nursery grounds and land be- 
longing to the Toxophilite Society, near the 
back of Gower Street. The remainder was the 
resort for roughs, and this was their state in 
1800. Tradition had given to the superstitious 
a legendary story of the period of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, of two brothers who fought in this 
field so ferociously as to destroy each other, 
since which their footsteps, formed from the 
vengeful struggle, were said to remain with the 
indentations produced by their advancing and 
receding, nor could any grass or vegetable ever 
be produced where these forty footsteps were 
thus displayed. This extraordinary arena was 
said to be at the extreme termination of the 
north-east end of Upper Montague Street. The 
Messrs. Mayhew produced at the old Tottenham 
Street theatre a melodramatic piece founded on 


an ingenious romance by Miss Porter, and called | 


by them “The Field of Forty Footsteps.” In 
1800 Bedford House, for two hundred years the 








residence of Southamptons and Russells, was 
demolished, Bedford Place was built and the 
north side of Bloomsbury Square, and towards 
the north the extensive piece of waste ground, 
Southampton Fields, was transformed into a 
magnificent square and streets. In Moser’s 
Commonplace Book, under date June 16, 1800, 
the author says, “ Went into the fields at the 
back of Montague House, and there saw for the 
last time the forty footsteps; the building 
materials are there ready to cover them from 
the sight of men. I counted more than forty, 
but they might be the footsteps of the work- 
men.” Southey accepts the whole story and its 
terrible lesson. 

Yankee Dooptz.—Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, 
in an old volume of “ Notes and Queries,” gives 
an interesting account of the origin of this 
patriotic song. During the attacks upon the 
French outposts in 1755 in America, Governor 
Shirley and General Jackson led the force 
directed against the enemy lying at Niagara 
and Frontenac. In the early part of June, 
whilst these troops were stationed on the banks 
of the Hudson, near Albany, the Americans 
flocked in from the eastern provinces. Never was 
seen such a motley regiment as took up its posi- 
tion on the left wing of the British Army. The 
band played music some two centuries old, 
officers and privates had adopted regimentals 
each man after his own fashion—one wore a 
flowing wig, while his neighbour rejoiced in hair 
cropped closely to the head; this one had a 
coat with wonderful long skirts, his fellow 
marched without his upper garment; various as 
the colours of the rainbow were the clothes worn 
by the gallant band. Itso happened that there 
was a certain Dr. Shuckburgh, wit, musician, 
and surgeon, and one evening after mess he pro- 
duced a tune, which he earnestly commended as 
a well-known piece of military music to the 
officers of the militia. The joke succeeded, and 
“Yankee Doodle” was hailed by acclamation 
“their own march.” During the unhappy war 
between the American colonies and the mother 
country that quaint, merry tune animated the 
soldiers of Washington ; it is now the national 
air of the United States. 





ZILLAH THE GIPSY; 


OR, 


LOVE’S CAPTIVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Violet’s Victims,” “Lord Jasper’s 
Secret,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
BETROTHED. 


Wherefore weep you ? 
At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give, and much less take 
What I shall die to want ? 


AxBsoRBED in her dreams and art, Zillah had 
grown nearly oblivious of earthly things. 

A year passed away, and she only saw the 
duke at intervals. 

He was trying tokill the love that threatened 
to vanquish him. 

She went daily to Mathias and studied hard. 

She fancied that others were indifferent to 
all concerning her, that they let her come and 
go among them without scarcely seeing her or 
regarding her movements. 

But in this she was greatly mistaken. 

Michael had joined his mother in Ancona, 
and without whispering a word to her of his 


| passion for Zillah, had induced her to return to 
| the encampment in order to watch Zillah and 
' track her steps. 


He loved Zillah more than ever since their 
quarrel; her image haunted him. He was given 
up to that fatal influence which destroyed all 





his ordinary unthinking happiness, but he had 
never seen the duke with Zillah, therefore he 
comforted himself with the thought that 
Zillah’s coldness and unkindness were a girl’s 
caprice, and deluded himself with barren hopes. 

“What's come to our Zillah, Michael ?” 
Thyra was saying, this autumn evening, as she 
sat netting in the twilight. “She’s grown 
more silent than ever of late. I can’t get 
her to promise to come with us through Spain 
again and sing at the nobles’ palaces.” 

He shrank at her name and the colour flew to 
his face. 

** T’ve watched her of late,” he said, sullenly. 
“She goes to learn singing at an old tumble- 
down villa in Rome. I’ve spoken to her about 
it, but she only turned her head away as if she 
scorned me—so what was I to do ?” 

« Has she a lover, think you?” 

Thyra eyed her son closely. She did not ad- 
mire the expression on his face. 

**T hope not, if they either of them value their 
lives,” he said. 

His passionate eyes met Thyra’s and she 
shivered.’ 

She began to read Michael’s secret—her own 
wicked work seemed likely to bring woe to them 
all, and the curses breathed on the prince might 
after all descend on their own heads. 

“IT know she hasa lover,” said Thyra, who 
was still busy netting, and broke her thread. 

« A lover?” 

Michael paused in his restless walk and threw 
himself to the ground. 

«Of course he only means to ruin her. He 
is a great man, a noble, with horses and ser- 
vants and gold—her fate will be that of Liza.” 

“Ts this true, mother ?” asked Michael, 
hoarsely. 

“As trueasthesun shines in heaven. I 
wandered down last night by the fountain and I 
saw them meet. I crouched amid the long 
grasses and listened. He took her in his arms 
and kissed her on the lips, and she rested her 
head on his breast, as if she liked the shelter, 
as well she may, being a woman.” 

“It is infamy,” muttered Michael, between 
his teeth. 

“Zillah wearies of her life among us—she 
begins to dread the winter’s snows. She is not 
a true gipsy, born and bred as we are, able to 
carry our hate down to generations. She will 
return to the other world with him, and he will 
give her jewels, dresses, and gold, beautiful 
houses to dwell in and all that can gratify the 
senses and taste. Let her go, Michael, and work 
her no ill.” 

“T love her,” he said, with an impatient ges- 
ture of half-concealed fury. 

Thyra touched him, and pointed to the 
wood. 

Zillah was approaching them, her mandoline 
under her arm, and she had discarded her gipsy 
dress for the first time. 

She held the score of Semiramide in her hand 
and was humming over an air under her breath. 
She looked sodazzlingly beautiful, so completely 
removed from earth, so sublimely happy, that 
they gazed at her in wonder. 

Then a sigh fell from her beautiful lips and 
~ started, seeing the two gipsies before 

er. 

Michael tore up some loose grasses and 
scarcely regarded her. He shaded his face with 
his hand. 

«* Why have you on that dress, Zillah ?”’ Thyra 
asked, a little angrily. 

Would her prey escape at the last and be a 
great singer and a famous woman ? 

“« Because I no longer desire to be one of you,” 
she said, defiantly. 

“* And your oath, Zillah ?” 

“T must be released from its burden. I was 
but a child when I wandered away with you. I 
can submit no longer to the doom that severs 
me from all that I love.” : 

She knew she had that one great gift which 
worked sublimity in her soul, and she knew also 
that a mighty, deathless love had awoke at that 
first kiss of love, it had drained all her pain 
away and given her joy unutterable. She had 
entered her Paradise, she could not turn back 
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at the bidding of coarse, rough peasants, with 
hands hard as oatcake, people with mere sordid 
instincts and the animalism that is fatal to high 
thoughts and great purposes, for her genius 
spoke to her in a thousand ways in art, and her 
love wrought enthusiasm and touehed her dreams 
with inspiration. 

“Then will you be so base as to take the 
Georgio’s gold and share the fate of Liza? She 
was forsaken ere wé killed her.” 

Thyra saw the throbbing pain her words 
caused. 

‘How can you understand ?” cried Zillah, 
palpitating, “ you are blind as the mole beneath 
the earth, you see no holiness, no grandeur in 
anything. They say a heaven-deseended gift is 
mine, and that I, poorand mean and desolate, 
have genius.” 

“Oh, my dear! men are false,” said Thyra, 
her eyes flashing, “they flatter to betray and 
you are lovely as a dream.” 

“I would rather die and be deceived,” said 
Zillah, ‘‘ than live the lonely drudge’s life I have 
ied with you. One month of such happiness as I 
now feelis worthan eternity of your wanderings 
beneath burning skies; but, Thyra, I am not 
ungrateful, I will make your life better and 
brighter too, and, as you get older; I will help 
you if you will accept my aid —in summer's 
heats and winter’s cold you shall have com- 
fort.” 

Thyra took Zillah’s hand and looked her 
steadily in the eyes. She knew that never in 
her extreme youth had her own beauty ap- 
proached that of Zillah. As she stood before 
them the comb was loosened that restrained: her 
tresses, so that her heavy hair surrounded her 
like a cloud, half falling over her shoulder and 
the curve of her white breast half unveiled in 
the moonlight. 

Michael could bear the scene no longer; he 
had moved away and, fetching his pipe, tried to 
smoke away his dulness and depression. 

Thyra thought of her own youth, of the pro- 
mises and caresses of Zillah’s father, Prince 
Anatole, whose life would not be worth an hour’s:| 
purchase if Black David should escape from 
prison and pay the score between them. She 
had begun to hate Zillah too, partly from envy, 
as is the way with certain women, because her 
young life seemed likely to be crowned with a 
jor denied to Thyra. 

Then, again, she was the prince’s child; but it 
was not death she would deal to Zillah—Michael’s 
fury and rage and jealous passion must be re- 
strained, she could injure the girl in quite a 
different way with an anguish to which the 
silence and oblivion of death would have been 
merciful in comparison. 

So for the present she was silent and offered 
Zillah a caress similar to tnat of the kiss of a 
Judas. 





“I forbid you to harm either. of them,” 
said, later on, to Michael. “The time is not yet | 
ripe to strike. What do you gain by blood- | 
shed—the fate of Black David? Ah, no! wait, | 
leave allto me. I have the patience and cun- | 
ning of age amd you want both fora great! 
revenge.” 

So Zillah fancied the gipsies were appeased 
and satisfied and went as usual the following) 
morning to Mathias. 

But Thyra’s words troubled her, she only 
loved and trusted the duke as the holiness of | 
her love bade her, and those hints at falseness | 
and betrayal jarred on her’ because they dis- | 
turbed the sacredness of her worship. 

«You are not in your usual spirits, my dear,” 
old Mathias said to her, after Zillah had sung 
to him. 

This girl was not like any other creature he | 
had ever taught and he could see to-day a return | 
of the sadness that the duke’s caresses had once | 
changed, it altered the superb richness of the 
tones of her voice. 

The tears came into Zillah’s eyes and she 
turned away from him. 

Mathias had small faith in the honour of men | 
of the world, but he knew Bertram too well to 
ever think of him asa heartless roué. There 
was none of the cold, passionless calculation of 
such in Bertram. $ 


she:| 











During that pause between them the door 
opened and the duke entered. 

Zillah made an effort at self-restraint, but pa 
spoke nervously and he noticed her pallor and 
that her lips trembled. 

Zillah thought of their many meetings—the 
languor that oppressed them, and yet.was. more 
eloquent than speech as they lingered by the 
fountain to watch the sunset on. the moun- 
tains. 

Was her love so wildly foolish, so cruelly real 
then, that his mere presenee affected her 
thus ? 

Mathias rose and. left. them together, and he 
sighed. 

“« She breathes too fine an air for this-earth of 
ours,’” he muttered. “I knew se well the fate 
of women who have love and genius.. They too 
often die, stung to death by faithlessness and the 
scorn of worldlings who hate.them for being so 
different to themselves.” 

“TI have returned to- you; Zillah,’ the duke 
said, thoughtfully,as the door closed on Mathias, 
“because I have grown disgusted with every- 
one and everything, aud yours is the only pure 
and perfect soul L have ever met.” 

She was still silent, but by every subtle in- 
ward sign he read his triumph. 

“Bre I met you, Zillah, I fancied myself in 
love with a woman whom I trusted and believed 
in. She has proved herself but a tricked-out 
fashionable @ mere bieck ow whieh to hang 
dvapery for effect. My love for her was a 
feverish dream, which ended in disgust on 
awakening to a knowledge of her falsehood. But 


now, Zillah, once again with you, cam you not |. 


believe I have: forgotten every incident, every 
memory save those you are connected with ?” 

He haddrawn her nearer, and his-toueh broke 
the love-spell that, bound her senses; he caught 
her hands and held them fast. 

“In witnessing that woman’s: baseness, 
Zillah—she was a soft, pretty, delicate-looking 
creature—my love for you asserted itself ina 
passionate flood-tide. Love is an instinet, it 
drew me to you, it bade me seek you, it fused 
our soulsin one. You: breathe an air of such 
absolutely perfect purity and poetry that I call 
you my desert flower—a flower that must bloom 
alone for me.’ 

Zillah had bowed her head low on his breast, 
and he caressed the dark tresses, aud lifting the 
lovely face kissed heron the lips, while a blind- 
ing flash of dizzy joy ran through their every 
vein. 

In that moment Bertram felt he had escaped 
the bondage and weariness and heart-sickness 
that had grown on him of late at finding 
treachery everywhere; civilisation palled on 
him, it produced hot-house plants. with sickly, 
poisonous perfumes, while here was a wild and 
exquisite flowerof the forest he wished to win and 
wear on his heart for ever. 

Here were love and genius, beauty and tender- 
ness side by side—beauty to madden the senses, 
genius to allure and charm the spirit. 

By the side of Zillah, in her rich, young, 
girlish loveliness, Zaire seemed a mere wooden 
puppet with a soul.as false as the colour on her 
lips and cheeks. 

In that-momentof impetuous rapture Bertram 
cared not for lack of rank or fortune in the girl 
he had chosen; ne forgot the world as completely 
as Don Juan forgot it by the solitary sea-shore, 
or, if he remembered it at ail, it was to hate and 
despise it as the glory of fools, the Paradise of 
the vulgar and common, who secured its best 
prizes always. 


He was absolutely his own master, he had but 


to please himself; he believed he was wealthy, |. 


mk he resolved to marry Zillah. 

Had she not given him life and love, and re- 
stored his faith in himself and womanhood ? 

They were so absorbed in the great mystery of 
the love surrounding them that. Zillaa also 
was oblivious of- everything, the warnings. of 
Thyra, the hatred of — the smiling “deri- 
sion in the prince’s ey 

“Task you to “1 my agi sweet Zillah,” he 
said, in his frank, noble way. “ Absence kills a 
small love, but increases a great one, mine has 
, been put to every proof. We will travel in dis- 








tant lands together, and I will teach you and 
train you for the life you will hereafter lead with 
me. I cannot live without you.” 

No mean subterfuge, no treachery to gain her 
heart and take advantage of her youth, her 
faith, her innocency had ever occurred to. him. 

His wife or mer we As he had meant to 
wed Zaire when free and. make her his duchess, 
so. would he wed Zillah. 

«And. if.I could die to save you an hour’s 
pain I would willingly,” said Zillah, with fe- 
verish ardour. ‘I shall never change, my love 
can only end with. the last breath of the life 
that is yours.” 

The pera of the desert. was revealed in-her 
eyes and gestures 

You can speak, L only feel,” went on Zillah, 
dreamily, throwing herself. by his side and 

~aeng tare of joy. “If L had. words like 
yours: they would melt and burn. you with their 
warmth ; if I could speak as a poet.it might be 
worthy for you. to. listen. to,.as it is L can say 
nothing.” 

“Only say that you love me. In those few 
words, Zillah, volumes are spoken.” 

She bowed her head again and glowed beneath 
his embrace, her loveliness scarcely human in 
her exaltation and rapture. 

“TI love you,” she whispered—* you, and only 
you, for ever.’ 

A great love must-be eternal, it is the essence 
of the soul. 

When Mathias returned he found the duke’s 
ring on Zillah’s finger, and heard.she was: his 
betrothed wife. 

The old musician said little, but he was dis- 
appointed and secretly, vexed at the thought of 
losing his pupil. He had known men of rank 
and culture caught by women of vile lives who 
had taken their fancy as equestrians in a circus, 
or as stars in opera bouffe or in low music- 
halls, dancers too, and barmaids all had drawn 
some of the highest prizes.in the matrimonial 
lottery, whereas Zillah was, pure and spotless as 
a lily, with a soul too peerless for the earth. 

What could he say? It might be a foolish 
and ill-judged act of the duke, but if’ they 
loved, where was the good of argument in such 
a case? She might take the world one day by 
storm too, and rival the most. favoured. profes- 
sional beauty. 

Besides, she was a girl utterly indifferent 
to jewels, silks, satins and » careless. of 
flattery aud approval, wholly absorbed in a 
love of music—a girl to whom no rule could be 
applied, who possessed all the fascination, the 
charm and the mystery of genius, 

If men great as the duke were lost by some 
overwhelming passion for the worthless, sink- 
ing their own interests, self-respect, and the 
respect. of their fellows for the sake. of a. faith- 
less woman’s pretty face, how was. he to be 
cured of a mighty love which had taken com- 
plete possession of him? And Zillah was lovely 
as a flower, and dark and glorious as an Eastern 
night. 

Thyra had thrown aside her netting as Zillah 
reappeared among.them. She felt jealous. of 
the happiness in the girl’s expression, for all 
women are instinctively jealous. of each other, 
and in that richer bloom-and. those fresher out- 
lines Thyra saw a: refleetion of herself in other ° 
days, when the loss of love had shipwrecked 
her life. Was Zillah, Prince Anatole’s daughter, 
about to thwart her pi s and escape them 

like a bird from the-snare of the fowler? 

“And what said the Georgio lover?” asked 
Thyra, with an affectionate caress, but her look 
was dark and preoccupied. 

“ He has asked me to be: his. wife.” 

Thyra gazed at Zillah in unfeigned astonish- 


ment. 

“« His wife? A Rene poor ~ ® gipsy maiden ?” 

“Tam not'a gipsy,” said Zillah, fiercely, “let 
the wild bird and the wild deer keep to their 
native moor, I came of another race.” 

“Your oath, Zillah, to forfeit which is 
death.” 

« You will release-me from it as: you promised, 
if not I will run the risk—love may be stronger 
than death.” 


“Tf you were wedded in our tents, as becomes 
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a true gipsy maiden, your oath would cease to 
be binding,” said Thyra, slowly. ‘‘ Wedded to 
the Georgio noble by a Romanny priest will 
give you freedom from us, then the service 
could be performed after in a Christian temple.” 

«Jt shall be so if the duke wishes it,’”’ said 
Zillah, “and he may not refuse,.if he thought 
my life were safe.” 

“It is the only way you can befree,” Thyra 
answered, coldly, and nieved away to Michael. 

She saw that Zillah was umder the spell, and 
she began to wish that slae were dead, like a 
little untamed bird in the wimter’s snow, killed 
vy the frost of hurmsem cruelty and the misery of 
love’s faithlessnes®. 





CHAPTER, X. 
THE WEDDING IN THD TENT. 


Oh, Love, how much of ait ~ (comes 
To any service of our teow belie 


Hap one told Bertram, Duke of Clydale, 
the quesionn gus that he would go to his wed- 
ding dowm flower-decked ! with- 

paniments 


out the accom a . 
s a wedding presents, he 
veal have laughed im their faces. 


declared to himself he kwted conventionalisur 
since Zaire and other fashionable womem he had 


admired had. false, and he enjoyed 
excitement: novelty especially when draped 
in picturesque 


no self-deception here. His love was absolutely 
ie and their future lives should be an 
idyll. 

All Zillah’s child-like trust and simplicity— 
the sombre depths and fire of her nature—the 
devotion of her deep heart—charmed alike his. 
senses and intellect. Never could earth hold 
for him another Zillah—the desert flower he 
would win and wear—the wild bird that had 
sought his breast for shelter from life’s 
storms. 

But poetry and love in the woods go beauti- 
fully together so long as the divine trance lasts. 
Beyond the woods was that great. world of his 
which he must again re-enter, and Zillah, his 
beautiful young gipsy, gathering roses or bring- 
ing him bunches of violets with the grace of a 
goddess, must face a terrible ordeal one day— 
the day she will be introduced to society. Still, 
it is not of society he thinks as he prepares for 
that visit to the tents, where Zillah, his bride, 
awaits him. Perhaps the duke’s valet, Fabien— 
a young Italian whom he had taken in place of 
his prim, recently-dismi:sed English servant— 
indulged in more hazy thoughts of their return 
journey and reception in Paris or London than 
his master, 

A great love approaches madness, and the 
duke vowed that this abandonment to tlie lazy 
glow of a perfect passion and intoxicating joy was 
worth years of ordinary hard or slow living. 
Zillah’s ideas also amused him, and her 
physical wildness that no worldly rules could 
change, the passionute outpourings of her 
soulin her songs and poetic fancies made him 
think she realized that idea of old Plato. She 
might be the wandering half of his own: lost 
spirit that had met him so mysteriously,’ and 
thus had made her melt into his embrace. 

“Tf he were to keep an establishment, and 
bring the girl to it, there would be some sense 
in that,” cried Fabien, shrugging his shoulders, 
“but marriage, Dio mio, that is a difficult net 
sometimes to break.” 

_ Meanwhile Bertram went down to the tents 
in search of Zillah. .He was quite willing to 
gratify the caprice of the gipsies if it secured 
her safety. He took splendid bouquets. of 
flowers with him, and he had strewn his. gold 
liberally among the strange race that claimed 
Zillah, but his orders were that everything was 
to be done as quietly and simply as possible. 

Unlike conventional weddings, he could sit for 


an hour by Zillah’s side ere the service com-|to the black-browed priest, who stood apart 
menced, and perhaps nofairer pietare could have | from the groups of gipsies, and said : 
been found for a man’s eyes to rest on than « Hasten to change your robes ere the 
Zillah in her bridal dress on her bridal morn. | gipsies suspect you,” and she followed him 
“Gowned all in pure white,” like a Georgio;at a certain distance, when they both 
maiden, the girl was standing before the entrance | paused uwmder the shadow of a moun- 
of the largest tent as the dulte approached. tain, and Michael, withdrawing the long 

All her magnificent huir fel arownd her in| grey beard amd the loose-hanging garment he 
shadowy, golden beauty. Blowers here and} had worn as the supposed priest, stood again 
there were fastened it those burnished ripples | revealed as Thyra’s son. ‘They both clasped 
—dark, save where the gold shone, her large | hands and for @ moment neither spoke, then 
eyes lit with love’s ow#t lustre, and a tremulous | Michael said, abruptly : 
tenderness in every acéemtof her voice. It was| ‘ Why do you hate Zillah too?” 
like thatmystetious lowéliness of famous beau-| But she evaded his question, as she always 
ties that mademen and womemin bye-past years | did, and poimted to a rise in the road where the 
travel leagues to witness: duke’s eartiage atid its fleet horses dashed on- 

And all the time she was wneorsecious of it. | wards. 
She only saw her lover, and trembled and| “ You mustwork herno further harm,” Thyra 
thrilled under every glance of his that drew the | muttered, seeing the hatred in iis gloomy 
warm blood in a flame to her cheeltand brow. | eyes. | 

* Rillah, youare divine,” he muttered, bis arty} Michael cursed the duke aloud as le saw the 
: Le and his dark face flushed and | dark, delicate head of Zillah sink ow his breast. 
eager. “If you understood the meaning of | “Wait,” said Thyra, her eyes aflame, “ there 
the bliss of that little word “together” what | is a Romanny saying, my som, and it is often 
| will be‘oar joy when we ate‘ one?” true“ Men are fiends and women are fools.’ 
These were the sweetest: inoments of his woo- | She will repent éven yet, the witch, im sacie= 

He tool some roses from his bouquet and | cloth and ashes.” 
her them witha smile. “What said the stars of her faith, mother ? 

| «Phe flowers of love,” he whispered, “you are | Love and fame will be hers and we shall be 
ftothinge to her;’” said Michael, wit a groan, 


their emblem ; shake or bruise a rose and aill 
its delicate perfumed petals fall to the ground | “ mothing—ay, less tham the dust wader her 
amt are —women of the world | feet.” 


awe” like dahlias, you may knock them on wood| “She could never be yours,” muttered Thyra, 
and they are not ome whit the worse, cold} with a shuddering sigh, “with that beauty and 
artificial amd sceuitiless, gaudy and beautiful | voices to mate het with # gipsy, it is giving the 
sometimes to the eye, but, unlike @ rose, they | dove to the hawk.” 

survive every blow’ * She was wild enough otice,” he amtewered, 

Slee took his loved land and held it fast, her ae one name aiid one vision mst be ever 
 brenet Kexving, hercyes dewy with rapture. _| before itis eyes. 
| He had called hers tose, love's amd} His fiery blood heated with drink he entered 
she knew that. wete he te erusiy herto the dust | a distant tent, where more’ braudy than was 
and trample out her life, if his feet were to be | good for them was consumed by the gipsies 
those of a tyrant, ruthless as a Nero, she would | with the duke’s gold. 
yet be his slaveand find greater happiness in «‘Ah, Michael!” they cried, “welcome. You 
his cruelty than in another's caresses. What} have missed a grand sight—Zillah’s wedding 
love could the gaudy dahlias of his great, vile | with the Georgio noble.” 
world. yield him equal to this imperishable wor- But Michael gave a contemptuous shrug and 
ship of hers? helped himself to more brandy. 

Then, turning, they saw Thyra, and she told| ‘She had better far have kept with her own 
them the pricst awaited them to perform the | people,” he said, his voice veiled and a brutal 
ceremony. jealousy springing into life. 

A few words simply spoken in an unknown} Meanwhile the duke and Zillah were speeding 
tongue, a dark, heavy-browed priest, whose | onwards to their destination. 
hands shook as he turned the leaves of an old They had finished with the old, wild life of 
Romanny manuscript, kneeling forms, soft | the woods, and as she gathered up the falling 
voices of children in chorus, a marriage ceremony | flowers from her hair, crushed by his embrace, 
may surely be offen more unpicturesque than | and then half-dreaming on his breast felt his 
this. Might not those patriarchs of old who | kisses on her eyes and opening thent met’ the 
spoke with God and angels have witnessed | love-light in his, she could scarcely breathe for 
similar sights passing on to their quiet lives | very joy. 
amid their flocks and herds? Had Rachael} As the horses dashed up to the doors of the 
Zillah’s Eastern glowing beauty that Jacob was | hotel which was to receive the duke and his 
content to wait’ and serve so long for love’s | bride, Zillah shivered. 
sake ? To meet other eyes, to face other scenes, 

Presently a voice rang out clear as a clarion, | to feel those practical needs of that new exist- 
above all others, through the tents, a woman’s | ence, seemed an ordeal to her over-wrought 
matchless, passion-thrilled voice that drew tears | mood. 
from hardened eyes and made even hatred slink Did she think to return to the world with all 
away ashamed. In what other way than sing- | the glory and honour of a princess when she 
ing could Zillah enter her heaven ? | had run away with Thyra, and bated ber aunt 

She had never sung to them since she had | and cousin ? 
been taught, and in hernew-bornand impassioned In all her girlish ignorance and romance the 
happiness and rapture she looked so far away | thought that she was a prince’s daughter was 
from earth, so utterly detached from this world, | stilla cherished one; but she had proved the in- 
that they gathered round her in wonder’ and | tensity of the duke’s love for her by never 
thought they beheld a vision. | breathing one word to him of that past 

Thyra and others looked terrified. Was this | which was still not quite clear to Zillah. 
girl a mortal ora spirit? They began to think Thyra had mystified her and thrown out 
she must have supernatural powers and: that | strange hints, and she had not cared to disturb 
even the woeful dead might be moved and arise | the sweetness of her girlhood’s dream that 
at her call. Gipsies are intensely superstitious; | somewherein the world she had a right to a 
they hid their faces and even wept with the | high position. 
unconscious sympathy of the ignorant. | But Fabien, rushing respectiully forward, 

“Come,” said Bertram, tenderly, who knew | and the master of the hotel bowing unctuously 
that through the heaven-descended dreams of | on the top step arrested her musing. 
her genius hisimage alone moved and breathed, | People also paused and glanced at her as: she 
offering his hand to Zillah, “even the angels’! descended, and looking back she saw no flowers 
must be'satisfied.” | lingered in her hair, they were strewn about 

And he led her gently away to the carriage | the carriage. 
that awaited them beyond the wood. She was The duke had taken care that a romance of 
his own and he claimed her. the woods should not make him ridiculous in a 











After their devarture Tnyra went up quickly city. 
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Still Zillah in her rare and strange loveliness 
was unlike other brides, she put on no airs, 
she sought to attract no attention. 

She entered the hotel as ifin a manner born 
to palaces. Her eyes were clear and steady 
under the dark, classic, Eastern brows. 

The duke was surprised at her ease and grace 
of manner. No duchess trained for years in 
an atmosphere of fashion and form could have 
surpassed Zillah in her majestic old-world 
grace. 

‘ Letters for you, monseigneur,” said Fabien, 
advancing with a pile of papers on a silver 
tray. 

“Let them wait,” cried Bertram, pushing 
them carelessly aside. 

The sight of them annoyed him. They re- 
minded him of that world he wished to forget 
for at least a few hours longer. 

There was one, however, his eye rested on, the 
handwriting of which had often made his heart 
beat in other days. 


It was from Zaire Desrolles: he knew it by 
the strong perfume of the paper—moreover it 
was sealed. 

He opened it from simple curiosity, amused to 
think he could do so without a single regret. 

Zaire never imagined that his love could perish 
when she had shone before him in a ravishing 
costume of pale blue satin and diamonds a 
month ago at the opera, and he had bowed, a 
little coldly. 


Women and men forget that a great love may 


be murdered, when it would have lasted for ever 
had they been true to themselves. 


“ARE you forgetting your friends?” wrote 
Zaire, “or are you composing a new poem? I 
sing at Madrid at Christmas, the Princess Faria 
has invited me to her castle. Shall we see you 
there? Come, my friend, for I am lonely.” 


“ Pshaw !” cried Bertram, “her assumed in- 
nocence is the basest guile,” and he tore the 
note up and threw it in the grate. 

‘Luncheon is served, monseigneur,” said 
Fabien, throwing open an inner door, and 





(TROTH PLEDGING.} 


| the duke took Zillah’s hand and led her to the | 


table. 

The blaze of silver, the endless array of dishes, 
therare flowers artistically arranged inépergnes, 
the servants inattendance brought back memo- 
ries of the past vividly to Zillah’s mind. 

Her aunt, Lady Alesia, had once provided a 
similar banquet she remembered, but she felt 
dazzled and slightly confused. 

“There has been a gentleman asking very 
frequently to see monseigneur this morning,” 
said Fabien, as the waiters took round the wines. 
“TI hear he called also last week.” 

*« Indeed ?” 

*‘IT think he came direct from England to see 
monseigneur. He said his business was of 
profound importance.” 

The duke moved restlessly on his chair. He 
wished his lazy trance of love and happiness to 
continue, and all kinds of insects were buzzing 
about him already. 

At that moment the master of the hotel him- 
self appeared and handed theduke a telegram 
on a silver tray. 

Bertram opened it carelessly, but started as 
the meaning of the words dawned on him. It ran 
thus : 

«From Florence, Duchess of Clydale, of Cly- 
dale Castle, to the Duke Bertram of Clydale, 
Hotel d’Angouléme, Rome. 

** Come at once—Bulmer dying—sent messen- 
ger days ago—expected you home last night— 
affairs much involved.” 

«Great Heavens !” he muttered, paling to the 
lips, and the telegram fell from his hand and 
fluttered against Zillah’s white,dress. 

«« What is it, dearest ?” she cried, kneeling by 
his side in an instant, forgetting everything but 
his pain. 

“T’ve had a blow, child, a terrible blow 


—I believe I’m ruined. They have sent for me | 


to England. Oh! darling! itis hard. 

His breast heaved, she wound her white 
arms about his neck. There was a look on his 
face such as she had never seen in anyone’s 
before—a look of anguish and desolation. 

For a second he seemed lost in thought, then 








2 spe gathering his thoughts under his con- 


ys nr You must go to Mathias, he will take care 
of youtill I can come for you. Not another 
second must be lost in leaving Italy. I know you 
are brave, Zillah, you will bear up for my 
sake.” 

** Yes,” she said, very quietly. 

But great thrills ran through her ; to lose this 
man she adored: on the wedding-day—was it a 
judgment on her from Heaven or the irony of 
an unjust Fate? 

Tears filled her eyes, but she would not let 
them fall. She tried to repress all signs of 
emotion. 

**You will come for me one day,” she mur- 
mured, as he gave her his last instructions. All 
the sunshine was leaving her path, she had 
done with dreams. 

For answer he bent his head and drew her to 
him in a sad farewell, and the kisses he left 
on her lips were of the purest love, the tenderest 
regret, but her soul fainted under them, she 
felt afraid, in her utter loneliness, of the future 
—she remembered Thyra’s warnings ; the deli- 
cate lines of her perfect mouth were all drawn 
and hard, as if cut in stone. 

She was not forsaken, the darkness around 
her path was but temporary, but all elasticity 
left her limbs, she was chilled to the heart. 

“You are my love and my wife, Zillah; it 
will not be for i iong that we are parted. Be 
happy—lI love you.” 

When Zillah heard the carriage wheels drive 
away that bore the duke far from her the slow 
tears fell heavily one by one on to her white 
bridal dress and the rose in her bosom. 

She kissed the rose and held it in ker 
hand. 

“He said I was like you,” she muttered, 
“that a blow would crush and kill.” 

She had not the slightest mental grasp of the 
meaning of life in her young ignorance, she 
only knew that love had wounded when it seemed 
most divine. 

(To be Continued.) 
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A pay of Nature’s smiling! 

Above, a sky the like of which rarely spreads 
itself above our English land, for its depths of 
sapphire were veritably Italian. One tiny white 
fleece floated motionless at its zenith, and there 
it hovered changeless as the hours passed on. 

Below, looking ‘seaward, spread the broad 
waters of the bay, azure as the heavens which 
looked down upon them, and slumbering now in 
as calm a peace. 

Was it possible that the shining surface could 
ever blacken into angry shadows, seethe into the 
foam caps of cruel, hungry waves, and roar 
greedily for its prey ? 

Could it be that fathoms beneath its thousand 
laughing ripples lay the sunless chasms which 
held the bleached bones of unburied men ? 

Was the owner of the fair young face which 
looked forth from the open lattice window of 
Mrs. Atkinson’s cottage possessed by any such 
gloomy thoughts as these ? 

To judge by her countenance it might well be 
80. 

The soft-tinted roses and the curling honey- 
suckles which draped the little casement framed 
a face of purest oval, rendered almost childlike 
m cast by the small, delicate features, the 
wistful rosebud mouth, and the peach-like tint- 
ing of the rounded cheeks. 

Beneath the smooth low brow, shaded bya 
curling fringe of golden-bronze hair, looked out 
a pair of the softest grey eyes—eyes of that de- 
licious tenderness which may well claim to be 
called dovelike—and which were now gazing 
with a rapt, yearning look across the wet sands 
and at the track of glory which the sun threw 
upon the wavelets. 

Almost childlike as was Muriel Trevor's face 
& spectator, had one been there, would scarcely 


have felt surprised at the look—was it pain, or | 
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(FAREWELL. } 


sorrow, or unrest, or a subtle mingling of them 
all ?—upon the girl’s face. 

He might well have thought that he could 
read sufficient of cause from the indications 
afforded by the crape-bordered robe and small, 
dainty head-dress which proclaimed Muriel a 
widow. 

Was she not dreaming sorrowful visions of the 
lover of her girlhood—the husband of her early 
womanhood ? 

Did not the glory-path of sunlight which 
seemed to lead from shoreward even to the hori- 
zon’s verge and there melt by an imperceptible 
gradation into the fuller glory of the calm sky 
seem as a bridge from spirit land to earth ? 

No! Muriel Trevor’s thoughts were not of the 
man upon whom eight short months before the 


grave had See. 
Why should they be ? 


He was a man almost old enough to be her 
grandfather, whose whole existence had been 
devoted to one idol, the most ignoble money- 
grubbing—who had married her because her 
young, fresh life had stirred his cold pulses as 
they had not been stirred since boyhood. 

Did he love her ? 

No; it was not in the man to love save with 
the greedy rapacity of possession. He was one 
who would covet a fair face or a loving heart as 
if either was a mere chattel which his wealth 
would enable him to buy as he nftght purchase 
a vase of Sévres porcelain or the choicest picture 
of a'great master. 

And he bought his toy. Muriel’s father was 
poor and in the rich man’s power, and the 
daughter—from the depth of her filial leve— 
sacrificed herself to save her sire. 

Simon ‘Trevor knew that the terms of his 
purchase would not give him a human heart, 
but he was content with the bargain, which it 
was almost a profanation to call marriage, and 
chuckled with gratified greed when he placed 
upon Muriel’s finger the golden circlet which 
was the token of her bondage. 

She made him a dutiful wife for the short re- 
mainder of his span, and Simon Trevor, conscious 
cf the fact, made the only reparation possible to 
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him, by executing a will ashe lay dying, which 


| secured to his relict the great wealth it had been 


his life’s pursuit to gain. 

No, it was not of Simon Trevor that the girl 
was thinking this August afternoon as she looked 
out across the shining sands, but of one, all dif- 
ferent, to whom the treacherous seas had been 
cruel. 

Far, far back as she could turn the memories 
of childhood Leonard Baskerville had been her 
other self. 

Side by side they had grown up, and when 
that wonderful season came to them which fills 
alike the soul of youth and maiden with that 
strange, tender longing to live ina heart not 
their own, one summer even, traversing together 
the well-known paths, Leonard and Muriel looked 
into each other’s eyes with a new knowledge— 
the knowledge that each loved and was be- 
loved. 

Then Leonard had to go to a far-off land. He 
was absent long, and no tidings came. When, 
at last, the silence was broken, it was by the 
announcement that the vessel in which he was 
sailing homeward had foundered with all 
hands. 

Perhaps the knowledge that her life was 
henceforth blighted had rendered Muriel more 
ready to sell herself for her father’s redemp- 
tion. 

A tugging of small hands at the skirt of the 
crape-decked robe roused the girl from her 
reverie. 

She turned her head to the room, a smile, soft 
and tender, replacing the yearning look which 
had rested upon her face. 

«Well, Cyril, darling, what is it ?”’ 

“ Oh, see, mamma, what Cyrrie has got ! Such 
a great big ship. She has got real great sails too. 
It will swim like Bob Fisher’s father’s boat.” 

It was a sturdy little fellow of six who held 
up for his mother’s admiration a rather rude 
specimen of a model cutter. 

Simon Trevor’s son, but with little of the 
usurer about him in face or disposition. 

In the child’s countenance were repeated the 
delicate lines of his mother’s; his large grey 
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upllest es of Muriel’s, with a more 
eager light in them, his childish treble had the 
indescribable tender tone which thrilled you in 
his mother’s fuller cadences. 

Muriel looked at the little ship gravely. 

«Who gave it to you, Cyril ?” 

“Bob Fisher, mamma. He cut it out of a bit 
of wood with the big knife that hangs round his 
waist. And he put he masts in and made the 
sails. And he says if I can come with him to- 
morrow we will sail it. Isn’t that jolly, 
mamma ?” 

Some sudden impulse caused Muriel to bend 
down and cover her boy’s brow with kisses. 

“No, no, Cyril. Robert Fisher:is a good lad, 
but you must not go with him to sail your boat. 
I will go with you myself.” 

Little Cyril ‘ent | his frank face upwards 
with a decfiedly doubtful expression. 

* You don’t know how to-sail mamma,” 
he said, dubiously. “ But Bob knows: all about 
it. He has been in great big sitips himeelf, and 
he knows all their ae aud everything. Oh, 
mamma, do let me go with him.” 

And the round blue eyes looked up as if upon 
the t of becoming tear-filled. 

am sorry to di you, re- 
pled Muriel, gravely, “but you must not go 
with Robert, amd if I do not know how to sail 
your little ship we will get old James Anderson 
to help you. I cannet risk letting you go near 
the sea—the treacherous sea—under a boy's | once 
care.” 

Something in the sad, earnest tones of his 
motaer’s voice subdued the risi of 
— rising petulance 


He looked up wistfully. 
Pat. rg mamma fear the ses so?” he 
ae apa A “ Cyril loves it—Cyril would 
like tebe when he ig a great big mam 
and have a ship all of his own.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Muriel. “Oh, 
Cyril, you do not know, you are not old enough 
to understand why I fear. But, oh! my boy, 
under the cruel sea lies one—one who was very 
dear to me.” 

And she broke into a quiet but irrepressible 
burst of weeping. 

The child looked at her wonderinely for a few 
seconds, then touched her hand gently. 

* Papa is in Burnthorpe Churchyard,” he said, 
vaguely. “But do not cry, mamma dear, and 
Cyrrie will not love the sea any more if it vexes 
you.” 

Muriel’s dimmed eyes glanced at the child 
with a sudden flash of wonder in their depths. 

What was there in his words which evoked her 
surprise ? 

Was it that by some intuition he had linked 
the drowned man of whom his mother had spoken 
with his own father, or was it merely the chance 
utterance of a child ? 

Whichever it might have been it had brought 
an added pensiveness to Muriel’s beautiful 
face. 

* Cyril,” she said, presently, “Ihave to go to 
Widow Mason’s now to take her some wine 
which I promised her. If you are not tired with 
all the running about you have done this morn- 
ing you shall go with me.” 

But Cyril demurred to the proposal. 

“I don’t want to go, mamma. I don’t like 
Widow Mason. Oh, do leave me at home, I will 
be so good.’ 

* Very well, then. Mrs. Atkinson shall take 
care of you until I come back.” 

So Muriel made ready for her journey, 
and leaving her boy in the charge of the old 
dame to whom the pretty seaside cottage in 
which Mrs. Trevor and her son lodged belonged, 
started for tue widow’s cot, about three miles 
distant inland. 

Muriel’s brow was very grave, even sad, as 
she paced along the little winding paths which 
led now through fields of golden grain almost 
ready for the sickle, and now by high hedges 
overclimbed by wild rose and honeysuckle and 
clematis 

The chance words of her child had given a new 
vividness to unforgotten memories, had barbed 
afresh darts whose keeness merciful time had 
perhaps somewhat blunted, and roused a heart- 
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hunger whiel 2h ary know penahs of assuage- 
ment. 

Meanwhile little Cyril sat busy with his new 
toy beside the kindly-faced old dame to whose 
eharge he had been assigned. The bright steel 
pins which the wrinkled hands held flashed in 
the sunlight as she plied them dexterously, and 

the coarse biue worsted hose grew and 
lengthened as she worked. 

The sunny air was still with the hush of noon- 
tide. Only the slumberous hum of the bees 
which came and went about the hives in the 
garden beyond rose upon the ear. 

Gradually the shining needles flashed less and 
less quickly, the mild brown eyes became more 
and more abstracted, till at length with a little 
nod Mrs. Atkinson lapsed into quiet slumber. 

For a time little Cyril took no notice of 
this change, but presently, finding that some 
childish guery concerning his boat remained 
unanswered, he glanced up amd discovered that 
his guardian was asleep. 

He did not awaken her, bat continued his 
amusement fora time until it upon him. 
Then he clambered up to the window seat 
and looked out across the sands and to the sea, 


whose tide was just be: to creep in 
about half a mile off, for the k was long and 
of a very gentle inclination. 
ee ee ee discovered 
ame a at a little distance, which at 
all his ehildish interest. 


It was sled, of about fourteem years of age, 
who was slouching carelessly along the beach. 

“ Bob !—Bob Fisher !” hailed Cyril, im his 
childish treble. 

The lad did not turm his head, but plodded 


on. 

Despairing of himself heard, after a 
few more efforts the drew his head into | 
the cottage, slid down from the window seat 
and glanced at the slumbering woman with a 
quaint mixture of infantile timidity and some- 
what precocious cunning. 

Then he flung his little sailor hat upon his 
sunny curls, caught up his toy ship, tiptoed 
across the floor, opened the door noiselessly, and 
was gone. 

The bees sang’on their labour-hymn, and Mrs. 
Atkinson slept on. 

When Cyril reached the front of the cottage 
he found Bob Fisher no longer in sight. 

The pretty, rosy mouth drew itself down at 
the corners, and the plump features puckered 
themselves up ready for a cry of vexed disap- 
pointment. 

But a glance at the sparkling surface which 
lay not far distant changed the current. of the 
child’s thoughts. 

What did he want with Bob Fisher? Washe 
not a little man himself ?—soonto become a big 
one, and to have a great ship, withsailors ahd 
cannon and all sorts of jolly chien’ 

Of course he was. So, couldn’t he sail his 
ship alone? He had only to get to the water. 

On he toddled, with the light of the sun’s 
glory upon his happy face. On, on, over the 
crisp sand, slippery here and there with streaks 
of dark greensea wrack. On, on, sometimes 
stooping topickupa bright pebble or cockle- 
sh reil, but getting at each moment nearer to the 
wished-for sea, which roiled up its waves to meet 
him. 

At length little pools of water were reached, 
but not deepenough forCyril’s purpose. But 
presently he came to a smali clump of low 
rocks, hardly worthy the name, and amidst 
these clefts ne found a tiny basin, in which his 
barque would float, and was soon insensible to 
everything save his new and great delight. 

The wavelets swept up softiy and noiselessly, 
for no breath of wind was stirring to aidor hurry 
their solemn, stately roll. 

They crept up and passed the spot where 
Cyrilstood. They swept up and environed his 
little rocky refuge and deepened and broadened 
between it and the safety of tive shore. 

Then on the horizon dark clouds gathered and 
the wind began to rise. 

And still Cyril trimmed the little sails, nor 
heard nor saw aught of the waters. 





Still, too, the bees hummed happily, and Mrs. 
Atkinsom’gsgrey head nodded peacefully. 

But Suddenly a shiver ran over the old 
woman's frame; she started, opened her eyes 
sharply, and murmured : 

“ Dear, ob, dear! what a bad dream! It’s 
quite seated me, I vow. Why, Master Cyril, 
I've beem dreaming that you were drowned and 


your mamma said that I did it.” 
Bat no Cyril replied. 
‘* + * * * 

| Sustat that ‘® visitor to Camwich was 
passing along upper beach which ran before 
sate 

man, Englisi from the crown 
of ae head to the firnt sole of his elastic 
foot. broad-shouldered, deep-chested, thin 


A face all English too and handsome. Profile 
clear por and with bold, oe nose and full 
| chim firm, capable mou Lightiag up the 
face were a. pair of those deep grey eyes to which 
every change of expressiom is es 
whieh could flasix with warrior’s or melt in 
langour and tenderness soft as evem woman’s 
| orbs might held. 

They were bent seaward mow. They seemed 
to flash with the exultancy of glorious manhood 
as they watched the ever-imereasing breakers 
roll up and dash themselves: imto fowm-show ers 
at the occasional hillocks of sharp gramite which 
dotted some parts of the beaei. 

The full nostrils of the well-shaped mose 
— expand as if toiiatale the heoeer ddbur 
of the freshening sea. 

A man who had fought,, you would have said, 
fo and conquered. 

was little to see over the broad expanse 
of sands and seething waters. Par away at sea 
a few fishing boats were scudding almost umder 
bare poles, and a few gulls circled as swiftly- 
passing specks of snowy white against the 
sombre background of the tempest clouds. 

But suddenly the man’s eyes took a new 
light—that of active interest. He halted ab- 
raptly, and looked out across the billows with 
an inquiring, eager gaze. 

«Good Heavens! what is it?” he ejaculated. 

For a brief space he stood in suspense, his 
gaze riveted on some distant object. 

«It moves!” he cried. ‘‘ Someone is on that 
rock—I swear it! They are lost!” 

There was a moment of hesitation, it did not 
endure long. He turned and looked shoreward 
eagerly. 

Ata considerable distance two men—fishers 
by their garb—were sauntering leisurely along, 
pipe in mouth. 

“ Hillo—o—o!” 

The cry rang out clear and piercing as a 
clarion’s tone. 

The men stopped and looked back. 

“A boat, a boat—quick! Five pounds if you 
follow me !” 

As the young man spoke he threw off his 
coat, drew off his boots, and rushed to meet the 
incoming waters. 

Yet a couple of minutesand he was. vigorously 
breasting the waves. 

e men watched him for a few seconds in 
a kind of stupid wonder. But that. did not last 
long. Men who are accustomed. to hold their 
lives in their hand upon the world of waters are 
ever prompt and ready. 

They had, perhaps, at first imagined that 
their hailer was mad, but as they marked tie 
straight course in which the strong swimmer 
held his way this idea fled, and one of them 
drew a small sea-glass from the pocket of his 
pea-jacket and looked in the line of the swim- 
mer’s course, but beyond him. 

Suddenly he gave vent to an expletive of a 
decidedly profane character. 

“ Dick ” he added, in a rough, strong voice, 
“there’s a child out there. Look!’ 

And he handed the giass over to his mate. 

A very casual survey convinced the latter of 
the fact asserted. 

* You're right, Jim. 
little beggar got there. 
for them ne belongs to.’ 


I wonder how the poor 
, bm sorry for him and 
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« Well, you needn’t be very sorry, Dick, it’s 
only a ducking for him, and that. he deserves.” 

«A ducking? A drowning: you mean, I sup- 
pose, Jim—leastways, that’s what it'll turn 
out.” 

«“? Vast there, you old croaker; ain’t that gent 
on the straight course forthe youngster ?” 

“ Maybe so; butthe rock and the child Il both 
be half a fathom:under water long before he'll 
reach them.” 

For answer the first: speaker snatched the 
glass ont of his companion’s hand and applied 
it to his own eye. 

“No, Dick,’ he cried; presently, ‘you're 
wrong, he’s a good swimmer and he'll do iw; 
but—but whether he cam get back again ain’t 
so easy to say.” 

“ Well, ’tain’t no good to stan’ speechifying 
here. Let’srum a boat out and pull off to him, 
whether he gets the kid or not I reckon: he'll 
want a lift hisself.”’ 

With this the two men ran off to a part of 
the beach not: far off where some cobles and 
dingies were lying, and ran one down a little 
ereek to meet the advancing waves. 

As they did so| Mrs. Atkinson appeared in 
front of her cottage, her face full of terror, her 
grey hair blowing about her head. 

“Cyril, Master Cyril,” she was crying; in 
the sharp tones of mortal apprehension. ~ 

But no answer came. 

Presently she espied the two men, who had 
just shoved their boat off and dropped their 
oars into the waters. 

The woman’s aged eyes were still keen and 
far-sighted. ‘ 

“Jim Murton,” she cried; shrilly; “have. you 
seen anything of Master Cyril Trevor ?” 

* Heaven. be to him, Dick,” said Jim, 
to his companion, with sudden reverence. “I 
would lay my life that is: the child out there.” 

“Ay, lad, ‘tis likely you’re right, and I wish 
it had been amy other rather than he.” 

“You speak the truth there, mate. Why, it 
would break his mother’s heart if harm came to 
the lad, and ’twould wring our women’s hearts to 
the very core if aught happened to Mrs. Trevor, 
who has been so good a friend to us when the 
fever was amongst us im the early spring.” 

Then, shouting a reply to Mrs. Atkinson, Jim 
bent over his oar, ably seconded by his com- 
panion. 

* * * * fe 


Muriel had found her invalid protégée, the 
widow, suffering much but calm and patient 
with the grand,, gentle endurance of the poor 
and stricken. Despite pain and weakness the 
aged woman welcomed her visitor with a happy 
smile, for everyone loved Muriel and blessed this 
stranger who, sojourning amongst them, had 
cared so much for their sorrow and their priva- 
tions, had sympathized so wholly and unaffec- 
tedly with their simple joys. 

The conversation between the two women was 
grave but not sad,-for the elder woman took a 
simple pleasure in the bright. beauty, the soft, 
well-balanced voice and the kindly words of her 
visitor, and to. Muriel the: presence of the af- 
flicted peasant. brought. a calm which nothing 
else gave her. Was not the supernal light of 
another life—a life which shall know no loss or 
pain or tear—already breaking over that aged 
face which the grave should soon cover, and did 
not its radiance seem to Mrs. 'T'revor an assur- 
ance that to herself also should come a time 
when regrets would die away to a placid peace 
and the heart cease alike to lament and to 
struggle ? 

So as Muriel retraversed the harvest fields 
homeward bound her spirit was more restful 
than was its wont. Why should she plead 
passionately with Heaven any more, and accuse 
the divine justice because her heart and her 
life had lacked the full fruition for which they 
yearned? Was she not blessed beyond her 
utmost deserts in the possession of a child to 
love? The dying woman, whose side she had 
just quitted, had no such consolation of late 
years. Her husband and three stalwart sons 
had perished together at sea on a night of peril 
which brought desolation to the fisher village. 





But Muriel’s calmness was soon to be abruptly 
dispelled. 

As she rounded a turn in the path where it 
commenced to lead down by the side of a slight 
declivity, she came toa point whence the cottage 
of Mrs. Atkinson became visible, and lying 
beyond and below it the beach, now reduced by 
the advancing tide to a narrow strip of sand. 

Her quick eyes detected a little group of men 
and women, the latter preponderating, near the 
widow’s house. Muriel was as yet too far off to 
distinguish the individuals composing the 
gathering, but by their uneasy moving to and 
fro, and by the action of their outstretched arms, 
which gesticulated seaward at intervals, Mrs. 
Trevor was aware that they were under the influ- 
ence of strong excitement. 

A siek terror seized upon Muriel’s heart. Her 
thoughts flew to the child who was the light of 
her life. Her breath came in quick gasps, her 
brain reeled, and. she tottered against an 
adjacent gate as if about to. sink in a dead 
faint. 

Only for an instant, however, did that terrible 
agony, that overpowering weakness hold her 
enthralled. The next she was speeding along 
the steep, devious path with frantic haste. 

Presently the hedgerow intercepted the view 
of the sea and shore, upon which her starting 
eyes were wildly bent, but she could hear now 
the murmur of voices, and knew that she had 
neared the spot. 

“Oh, Cyril, my darling—my darling !”’ 

Her wild cry. rang out shrill and piercing as 
she ran, but in the sharp gush of the now 
tempestuous blast it had no power to reach 
those towards whom she was speeding. 

Again a sharp turn brought her to the 
widow’s cottage. “One glance showed her that 
it was untenanted. The next moment she was 
amidst the little crowd. 

At that very instant a loud cheer pealed 
forth rough and hoarse from men’s throats— 
high and clear in women’s voices, but joyously 
exultant in all the varied tones. 

No eyes were turned towards her—all were 
too eagerly fixed upon one figure.. 

“God bless you, sir,” cried one aged fisher- 
man, who stood beside the boat, which .was 
firmly grasped by a dozen willing, eager 
hands. “ You have saved the brave lad whom 
we alllove so well and whose loss would have 
broken: his mother’s heart.” 

And the sentiment was chorused by a score of 
voices. 

Muriel had forced her way into the centre of 
the group to find herself confronted by a tall, 
athletic figure, bareheaded, coatless, and drip- 
ping with brine, who held in his strong arms— 
her Cyril. 

Her boy—her anchor to life—safe, unhurt! 

One look at that childish countenance, pale 
and weary, but with a happy smile upon his 
innocent face, and Muriel sank upon the wet 
sands in a dead swoon. 

When she returned to her senses it was to 
find herself in the widow’s cottage, with Mrs. 
Atkinson, her face white and conscience- 
stricken, in assiduous attendance upon her. 

“Cyril, Cyril!’ murmured Muriel, as her 
blue-veined eyelids lifted themselves. 

“He is quite safe, ma’am,” was the agitated 
reply. “ He'is in his own little bed, and sleep- 
ing quietly, the dear little angel. But you, 
ma'am ?” 

«Oh, [am very well now, Mrs. Atkinson. I 
think this is the first time in my life that I 
have ever fainted.” 

“Can you forgive me, ma'am? Can you 
pardon the foolish old woman who has been 
the cause of all thisterrible danger? Ishudder 
when I think of it, I——” 

‘Say no more, Mrs. Atkinson,” was the gentle 
reply. ‘‘ However it may have happened, you 
need fear no reproach from me. Thereisroom 
in my heart for but one feeling, that of an 
overpowering thankfulness to the merciful 
Providence which has spared my darling to 
me. I must look at him now.” 

And rising feebly Muriel passed up the 
natrow stairs to find-her boy, as Mrs. Atkinson 





had said, calmly sleeping, and by his side to 
pour forth her gratitude for his preservation. 

More than once Muriel’s thoughts dwelt 
momentarily upon the individual who had been 
the instrument of the child’s rescue. 

In her excitement she had taken no note of 
him further than the perception that he was a 
stranger. 

But she must learn sufficient about him to be 
able to seek and thank him, and, if his position 
in life rendered it practigable, reward him. 

Little Cyril had sustained no injury by his 
fright and his wetting, and ere the day was past 
had again appeared downstairs. He, of course, 
could give his mother no information regarding 
his rescuer ; but Mrs. Atkinson had learnt from 
the neighbours that he was a visitor at the 
seat of Sir Godfrey Jessop, which was situated 
about four miles from Canwich, and that he told 
the villagers that he had strolled over by 
chance. 

“TI shall not be able to thank him then,” 
thought Mrs. Trevor. ‘I am sorry for that, for 
I would not seem ungrateful to one who has 
given me back more than life.” 

Muriel might have spared her regrets. 

The next morning a rap came to the knocker- 
less door of the cottage, and Mrs. Atkinson 
opening it found herself confronted by the hero 
of the previous day. 

He had called to inquire after Mrs. Trevor 
and her son, he said, and presented his card, 
which bore the name of “Mr. Harold Mark- 
ham.” 

Muriel arose to meet him with outstretched 
hands, and the light of an infinite gratitude 
shining in her glorious eyes. 

Harold Markham drew a sharp breath of 
wondering astonishment. His had been a 
wandering life, and he had met some of the 
fairest daughters of Eve in lands widely sundered, 
but never had a woman’s face, a woman’s pre- 
sence fascinated him as did those of Muriel 
Trevor. 

What a sweet, tender voice it was too, he 
thought, in which she poured out her gratitude, 
earnest and impassioned—a voice which assorted 
meetly with that perfect face. 

He disclaimed any merit for his deed in a few 
simple, well-chosen words. 

«Any man, especially any Englishman,” he 
said, “ would have done as much.” 

Then little Cyril, quite recovered from his 
wishap, which had no whit impared his native 
audacity, came in, and run enthusiastically to 
the visitor. 

“Oh, mamma,” he cried, “this is the brave, 
big gentleman who brought little Cyrrie out of 
the naughty sea. Oh, he is so strong and so 
good.” 

Harold smiled sunnily. 

* Don’t you think, Master Cyrrie, that it was 
a naughty little boy and not the naughty big 
sea that was to blame? I fancy it was Cyril who 
sought the sea, not the sea which came after 
Cyril.” 

« Ah, but the sea isn’t master,” retorted the 
child, naively. ‘ Heaven made it to have big 
ships sail on it with men in them. And men 
are the masters.” 

*« But not little boys, my lad. But you are a 
brave boy, and I like your spirit. Do you know, 
Mrs. Trevor,” turning towards Muriel, “ despite 
his danger and his fears your son would not re- 
linquish his grip of the little ship, which was, I 
shrewdly suspect, the principal cause of his 
being placed in such peril.” 

Muriel’s face flushed with pleasure at this 
praise of her child’s courage, although she bent 
a rebuking glance at Cyril, who, undeterred 
thereby, clung to Mr. Markham’s knees and 
avowed his intention of having a real great ship 
all of his own one day. 

Harold marked the expression of pain which 
crossed Muriel’s countenance at the words. It 
was plain to him that the subject brought sorrow- 
ful reminiscences to her, and with the instinc- 
tive tact of a well-bred man he instantly led the 
conversation into a fresh groove. 

When at the expiration of half an hour’s in- 
terview Mr. Markham took his leave he had 
gained from Muriel permission that he might be 
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allowed to make another visit, ostensibly to learn 
whether Cyril sustained any subsequent injury 
from his accident. 

During the pleasant chat which had whiled 
away the interval Muriel had learned that 
Cyril’s preserver was staying at a well-known 
sporting baronet’s mansion, situated about three 
miles from Canwich. 

The former had been out ona sketching stroll 
which led him past the little fishery village at 
such an opportune juncture. 

For some time after they separated the two 
thus brought together held each other in mind. 
In fact neither was able to banish the image 
of the other. 

Harold Markham pursued his way from the 
widow’s cottage with a curiously abstracted 
look upon his handsome face. He had not 
noticed Muriel very much in the bustle and 
excitement of the scene following yesterday’s 
rescue. But it was far otherwise now. Her 
image seemed to have taken possession of his 
mind with a suddenness and completeness alike 
inexplicable and startling to himself. 

« Pshaw!” he cried, as the stately front of 
the baronet’s residence came in view through 
the thick elms. ‘“ Have I reached my age to 
dream of an idiotic Romeo and Juliet love at 
first sight? Surely you are not such a fool as 
that, Harold Markham, even putting out of 
the question the tie which precludes in all 
honour any such dreams.” 

But in spite of this outburst Muriel’s face 
none the less continued to haunt him, and 
Muriel’s voice to sound its music in his ears. 

And she? Truth to tell, during the remainder 
of the day Muriel’s thoughts wandered towards 
the handsome stranger in a manner that caused 
her much self-reproach. She strove and strove 
hard to banish the intrusive ideas. What was he 
to her but the preserver of herson? Entitled 
to her deepest, her live-long gratitude surely, 
but not to usurp the place in her mind which 
was of right claimed by her dead husband—or 
another. In any case by one who had passed 
from earth. 

Harold Markham was at Mrs. Atkinson’s the 
next day and the next and the next. 

He had always some excuse for his visit. He 
was a wise—or shall we say an unwise ?>—man, 
and made his advances under cover of Cyril. 
Each day during the early part of the acquaint- 
ance Harold brought some small present for the 
child, all selected with an intuitive perception 
of what was most likely to win the boy’s heart. 

That was step the first. 

But in love as in war boldness is even more 
requisite than caution. And Harold Markham 
was not a timid man. 

Step the second was made when he brought 
rare bouquets to brighten Muriel’s little sitting- 
room. The conservatories and roseries of the 
baronet were ruthlessly pillaged, but he was an 
old college friend and beheld the despoilment 
with equanimity. 

Then it seemed good to Mr. Markham to 
bring to Canwich the last new poem, or the book 
of which the world was talking, and to read to 
Mrs. Trevor and compare notes with her. 

It was a fascinating occupation but a danger- 
ous—dangerous for them both. For Muriel to 
listen to impassioned poetry read in that deep, 
melodious, sympathetic voice of Howard Mark- 
ham’s, which seemed as if it gave a new and very 
personal meaning to the fervid words. For 
Markham also, as he watched while the reading 
went on the varied changes of emotion which 
swept over Mrs. Trevor's lovely face, each 
seeming to render it even more beautiful than 
before. 

But when these perilous interviews were over 
and both were left to the solitude of their own 
thoughts the reaction came. 

It came to Muriel with tears of self-pity. She 
could not hide the truth from herself. She 
loved Howard Markham. 

Oh, how she scorned herself. Was this the 
constancy which she had vowed in her innermost 
soul to that loving heart which lay coldand dead 
by the coral islets of the Southern Seas ? 

Never had she been before untrue. 





What if for thesake of him who gave her life 
she had sold her earthly self ? 

The old uxorious husband had never bought 
nor possessed the real woman. Her heart had 
been reserved for her early love. Trué wife 
as she had been it was not possible to give 
Simon Trevor that. 

But now—— 

Now she had felt that that heart was no longer 
her own to offerat the shrine of dead Leonard 
Baskerville. 

No, it was Howard Markham’s and must be his 
while Muriel’s life should endure. 

And if he should ask for her hand? That 
at least could never be his. For Cyril’s sake 
Muriel must accept perpetual widowhood. 

For old Simon Trevor when he left her his 
great wealth added a subtle saving clause. 

He was too worldly-wise to will the property 
from Muriel in the event of her second marriage 
and pass it onto his son. - He could read his 
wife’s heart well, and knew that the chains of 
lucre were all too weak to fetter her. 

But he knew too that she loved her child 
with a very idolatry. 

Through him he could strike her. Cyril’s 
baby hand should bind his mother fast to the 
dead usurer’s tomb. 

If she should contract asecond marriage not 
only would she become penniless but her boy 
would also be bereft of his inheritance. 

So for Muriel a second love wasa dream which 
must for ever lack fulfilment. 

She was not the only sufferer. 

While she was telling herself tearfully in the 
solitude of her chamber that she must crush out 
the newly-awakened bitter-sweet passion which 
filled her heart, Howard Markham, striding 
along the path which led to the Manor, was 
filled with hopes and fears which were very twins 
to those which agitated Muriel’s bosom. 

He too loved—loved with a man’s first, 
strong love; the grand, overwhelming passion 
which comes to a nature which has kept itself 
heartwhole during the earlier years, only to know 
a more impetuous devotion when the awakening 
comes in tue full, ripe years of the passion and 
power of matured manhood. 

But vainly. 

For he too was bound—fettered irrevocably by 
that strongest of bonds to a true and honourable 
man—honour. 

“TI must fly this spot,” he muttered, as he 
strode along. “I have been mad, I have sought 
daily that which I know to be my bane. If I 
dare to go on the temptation will be too strong 
forme. Truth, honour, all that men hold dear, 
will be swept away and I shall succumb. Then 
will come the awakening of a self-scorn which I 
cannot endure. I must leave this place at once. 
But, oh, Muriel, my darling! my darling! the 
pity of it. And we might have been so happy. 
But I am held in honour by a dead man’s 
hand.” 

Harold passed a miserable, sleepless night. 

But the next morning he arose with a stern, 
set face. 

His resolution was taken, and honour had 
conquered. 

Later on he sought Mrs. Atkinson’s cot- 
tage. Muriel received him, looking paler than 
was her wont. 

He noted that her roses had fled, but thought 
as he fixed his eager eyes upon her perfect face 
that he had never seen her look so beautiful. 

There wasa shade of unwonted embarrass- 
ment in her greeting, usually so frank and full 
of heart. 

Had she read his secret ? 

** Mrs. Trevor,” he said, after the first greet- 
ings and some ordinary gossip had passed, “I 
have come to bid you farewell.” 

He noted that her face became ashy white, 
and that her small hands trembled irrepressibly. 

* She loves me,” his heart cried out. ‘“ Loves 
me, and yet, by my own actI must dash this 
cup of happiness from my very lips.” 

** This is rather a sudden decision, Mr. Mark- 
ham, is it not ?” Muriel forced herself to say. 

“It is,” he responded, in a deep, sad tone, 
** but it is necessary.” 

He did not tell her why. Perhaps with a 








woman’s fine tact she read his secret and knew 
that he loved, but was like herself not free. 

Then there was an interval of silence between 
them, which neither seemed inclined to break, 

«Where is Cyril?” queried Harold, at last, 
“I must not leave Canwich without bidding my 
brave little friend good bye.” 

* He is gone on the beach with Mrs. Atkinson, 
he will be heartbroken to learn that he has to 
lose you, Mr. Markham.” 

Harold smiled rather sadly. 

“ Time will soon dry Cyril’s tears and banish 
all memories of me, that is the characteristic 
of childhood, whether we call the forgetfulness a 
happy or a cruel one.” 

“I do not think Cyril will forget his pre- 
server, he has not come of an unstable or un- 
grateful stock.” 

But ere the words were fairly spoken Muriel’s 
heart smote her. Had she herself not been 
alike unstable and ungrateful, when had it not 
been for her child’s interest she could have for- 
gotten alike her own early love and the father 
of her boy for this stranger ? 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” said Mr. 
Markham. “I have learned to love Cyril and 
would like to remain as a pleasant memory in 
his mind.” 

“ You will be that.” 

“Thanks for the assurance. And may I dare 
to hope that in his mother’s I may be some- 
times remembered ?” 

Harold was upon dangerous ground now and 
he knew it. 

Muriel’s eyes had been downcast as he spoke, 
but at the concluding words they flashed one 
shy, strange, upward glance at bim, then sank 
as quickly, while a spasm of pain passed across 
her perfect face and the blood mounted to her 
temples. 

He was answered—answered to his own deep, 
torturing pain. 

This woman whom he could have given the 
world to win did of a truth love him. The 
prize was almost within his grasp, and yet he 
dared not accept the blessing. 

He had made one impetuous step forward, he 
had extended his hand as if to clasp that of 
Muriel, when remembrance came back over- 
whelmingly and stopped the words which were 
upon his tongue. 

And in the brief interval self-command came 
to Muriel also. 

“Be sure of my kindliest remembrance, Mr. 
Markham,” she said, in a constrained, broken 
voice ; ‘you gave me back from the very jaws 
of death all that I have to love or brighten my 
life, I am not likely to forget that. But will 
you pardon me,” and she smiled a wan smile 
as she extended her hands, “if I beg of you 
that this interview be not prolonged? I am 
nervous and unstrung this morning, and——” 

Harold thought he understood. He took the 
long, slender fingers in his own broad palm 
tenderly, and bending down chivalrously over 
them pressed a light kiss—the first and the 
last—upon them. 

Then with the single word “ Farewell” he 
turned and left the room and the house rapidly. 

Muriel tottered to the window and watched 
his retreating figure from the shelter of the 
curtain. Three times he turned and looked 
round at the little cottage, when a jutting crag 
hid him from her sight. 

«How hard it is to give up that dream!” 
Harold murmured, with a groan. “Oh, why 
did I make that fatal vow which, by every 
canon of honour, binds me fast ?” 

At this moment Cyril and his aged guardian 
came in sight. j 

The child ran gleefully to meet Mr. Markham 
and Harold caught him up in his strong arms 
with a fresh heart-throb. 

To part from her child seemed to renew afresh 
the pain of parting with Muriel herself. 

But Cyril did not give his bearer much time 
for such reflections. 

* See, Mr. Markham,” he piped, “ what Cyrrie 
has got—one of mamma’s books.” 

« And Cyril was a bad boy to take it without 
his mother’s knowing,” interposed Mrs. Atkin- 
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son, with a severe look. ‘ You know that it is 
the book your mother sets such store by.” 

«But look, Mr. Markham,” cried the child, 
in no wise abashed by the reproof, “isn’t it a 
fine book? Look at the pictures of ships in 
it.” ; 

Harold took the small, handsomely-bound 
volume in his hands listlessly. It was an edition 
de luxe of Falconer’s well-known poem, “The 
Shipwreck.” 

What providential prompting led Harold 
Markham to turn with a half-unconscious move- 
ment to the flyleaf of the book ? 

« On what small hinges may great doors turn ” 
isan old proverb whose truth is being perpetu- 
ally re-affirmed by the facts of life. 

On the fly-leaf Harold read this inscription : 


* Mary M. Camekon, 
from 
Lzonakp BasKERVILLE. 


Haud Obliviscendum.” 


A sudden gleam of irrepressible excitement 
leaped to Harold Markham’seyes. He set Cyril 
upon his feet so abruptly that the boy pouted 
with childish indignation. 

“Mary M.,” murmured Harold. ‘‘ What does 
this mean? Is it possible that it can be she ?”’ 

“I will go back with you, Cyril,” he said. 

But on the homeward walk the boy could get 
little of notice or talk from the abstracted man 
who strode on, carrying Cyril ata pace which 
left Mrs. Atkinson hopelessly distanced. 

Mrs. Trevor caught sight of the twain through 
the window as Harold came up the garden path. 
In spite of herself a rosy flush of pleasure came 
to her face as she perceived Mr. Markham, and 
she advanced to meet them. 

“Run back, Cyril, my boy,” said Harold, as 
he set the child down at the threshold, “and 
beg pardon for me of Mrs. Atkinson because I 
walked away from her.” 

Cyril ran off on his mission and Harold, taking 
Muriel’s hand, led her into the little parlour, 
saying, in an agitated voice: 

“Mrs. Trevor, for Heaven’s sake let me ask 
you a question.” 

. Then he opened the book and extended it to 
er. 

Muriel’s face paled and tears came into her 
eyes, which looked inquiringly and almost re- 
proachfully at Mr. Markham. 

‘ _ you tell me what that letter stands 
‘or oo 
And he pointed to the capital M with a trem- 





ger. 

“Certainly. It is the initial of my second 
name—Muriel.” 

The light of a great joy sprang into Harold’s 
eyes. 

“Love and duty will go hand in hand,” he 
murmured. Then aloud, but very softly, “ Mrs. 
Trevor—Muriel—have you not divined thesecret 
which when I quitted you but now I thought 
pes demanded should never be spoken by 
m e p> 

Mrs. Trevor made no reply. She had turned 
one quick, shy glance up at Harold’s eager eyes, 
and what she read there brought a soft roseate 
flush to her brow and cheek. 

“But I am fettered no longer,” he went on. 
“ Muriel, dearest Muriel, I love you—love you 
with my whole heart and strength. You are my 
first—my own love. Can you not give me back 
what I bring ?” 

Again one timid glance of the tender grey 
eyes, and then they were cast downward and the 
rosebud mouth contracted with a spasm of 
pain. 

Harold made a sudden forward movement to 
seize Muriel’s hands. But she drew back and 
held it up warningly, while the flush paled away, 
leaving her face deathly pale. 

“It must not be, Mr. Markham,” she said, in 
a broken voice. 

“Why should it not?” he responded, im- 
petuously. ‘‘ You are free, and your face told 
but now that I am not indifferent to you. One 
short hour ago and I thought I was constrained 
by honour from wooing you, and was about to 
fly from Canwich because my resolution was fail- 





ing me. But now I too am free. Muriel, say 
that you will become my wife.” 

**Mr. Markham,” said Muriel, “ be generous 
and leave me. You are right in your conjectures. 
Had no obstacles intervened I could have coveted 
no greater happiness than to become your wife. 
But there are insurmountable barriers.” 

«In merey name them !” 

She opened the book and pointed to Leonard 
Baskerville’s name. 

“The memory of a past love to which I 
have sworn to be constant——” 

**But you have been since that promise a 
wedded wife.” 

“You are cruel. I gave my hand for the 
sake of others. I had vowed never to give my 
heart. Would such a barren union content 
you ?” 

‘Never! But supposing this obstacle over- 
come, what is the second barrier ?” 

“T will be very frank with you. It is my 
child’s future prosperity that would be perilled. 
IfI marry a second time all my late husband’s 
wealth is lost not only to me—that were nothing 
—_ to my boy. And I will not disinherit 

im.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Harold, in a tone of irre- 
pressible exultation. “Then you are mine, 
Muriel. Look, do you recognise this ?”’ 


He held out a tiny photograph which he had | 


taken from his pocket-book. 

It was the portrait of a handsome young man 
in sailor’s attire. 

«Leonard Baskerville !” 

And the tears rushed to Mrs. Trevor’s 
eyes. 

«Yes, Leonard Baskerville—my dearest friend. 
Listen to a chapter of his story which none but 
Ican tell you: . 

“TI made the acquaintance of Leonard on board 
the outward-bound vessel which was bearing us 
both to the Australasian gold-fields. I was a 
younger son of a good family, and Baskerville 
was a gentleman it was easy tosee. So amongst 
the rough herd of would-be diggers we two 
chummed together. Well, early in the voyage 
I was seized with a fearfully malignant form of 
fever. The doctor said there was naught for 
me butdeath. Leonard dared all risks of infec- 
tion and nursed me day and night.” 

Harold paused, and murmured, in an agitated 
voice : 

“* Oh, friend, now passed behind the veil which 
hides the eternal world from the sons of earth, 
never again shall I meet one like unto thee!” 

He paused, then continued, in a calmer 
tone: 

“* Despite all prognostications to the contrary, 
I recovered, thanks to Heaven and Leonard 
Baskerville. For the rest of the voyage we were 
inseparable. We told each other our every hope, 
plan, and ambition, with one exception—Leonard 
gave me to understand that he loved and was 
beloved, but said naught farther. 

**T will hasten on. We had nearly reached 
our destination when the Silver Star encountered 
a cyclone and became a hopeless wreck. Of the 
three hundred souls on board Leonard and I 
were the only survivors, and we were left food- 
less, waterless, clinging for dear life to some 
wreckage, and, still worse, Leonard, who had re- 
ceived a heavy blow from a falling spar, was evi- 
dently dying. I held him in my armsas I braced 
myself against the cruel, beating billows. Iam 
not one much used to the ‘melting mood,’ 
Muriel, but I know that my tears and kisses 
mingled upon his poor, pale face. When the 
lightening before death came he told me the 
story of his love for Mary—he always called 
you Mary—Cameron. All his grief was that he 
should see your face no more. Then, with his 
sad, wistful eyes over which the death shades 
were already closing, he looked up into my face 
and entreated me to promise that if I were saved 
I would seek you out and in his name offer you 
my love and my protection. 

**«T am asking no sacrifice of you, Harold, old 
man,’ he gasped, ‘for there is no woman on, 
earth like Mary Cameron—none so beautiful or 
so good. Harold, promise me at least that you 





will seek her, and then I know you will love her. 
There is no fear that she will have forgotten me 


or be anything else but Mary Cameron waiiing 
for her Leonard.’ ?, 

“I promised, I swore to him that I would 
obey his behest. What could he, who had 
brought me back from the very gates of death, 
ask that I would not have promised ? 

*« Then he passed away, smiling softly in per- 
fect peace. He had previously given me from his 
breast the photograph which he had had taken 
on board in order to send to you. Round our 
frail support crowded the hungry sharks, ready 
for their prey, but all that day and all that 
night I held the dead man whom I loved up from 
their cruel throats, and the early rays of next 
oe lighted up the topsails of a distant 
ship. 

“T was rescued. Leonard was committed to 
the sea by reverent hands and with words of 
holy hope. I landed in Australia and gained 
wealth with magical rapidity. WhenI returned 
to England I found I had inherited still more. I 
strove to keep my promise, and travelled Eng- 
land from end to end seeking a Mary Cameron. 
Leonard’s certainty that she would not have 
married possessed me also. Your change of sur- 
name and the use of Muriel instead of Mary 
went near to disappoint my search.” 

«Leonard always called me Mary, Harold,” 
Muriel whispered. ‘And I could not bear to 
hear the same name from Mr. Trevor’s lips.” 

“But I may revive the name, Mary?” 
whispered Harold. ‘I may call you Mary for 
Leonard’s sake, and Muriel for my own. Somy 
wife will have two names, both equally loved 
and dear to me.” 

« And Cyril——” 

“Shall be myson. I am, thanks be to Provi- 
dence, very wealthy. I will settle on Cyril freely 
an equivalent to the property he loses by his 
mother’s sacrifice.” 

Muriel hesitated. 

“Twill not speak ill of the dead, but why 
should the selfish desire of Mr. Trevor sever us? 
Muriel—Mary—remember Leonard Baskerville 
gave you to me.” 

She hesitated no longer, but yielded herself, 
her heart full of an unbounded happiness, to 
his arms and his caress. 








BRIDGED BY HIS LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
** Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Trawi,” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” &c., ¥c. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ILL NEWS FLIES FAST. 


Unconscious of the terrible tragedy that had 
followed her flight from Lord Bracknell’s side 
on their return from the hunting-field, Rosalind 
with her cousin, Lord Dunmow, travelled down 
to South Hall. 

Nothing of moment occurred on the journey, 
and though the distance was great, they started 
from Paddington at such an early hour that it 
was scarcely past mid-day when they reached 
their destination. 

Changes had taken place in the establishment 
since Mrs. Harcourt had become Mrs Vane. 

The workmen and farm labourers no longer 
sat below the salt at their master’s own table, 
but they were quite as well taken care of inthe 
kitchen, and were very much more at their ease, 
than had previously been the case. 

With the birth of a son, a change had likewise 
come over Mr. Vane, and, as the women who 
knew him plaintively declared, his second wife 
could do anything she liked with him. 

Almost before she alighted from the hired 
carriage in which she arrived, Rosalind noticed 
that the old mansion was not as it used to be, 
for all the rooms gave evidence of occupation, 
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and the farniture of the drawing-room was no 
longer kept in brown holland. 

But she had not much time for observation, 
for she was soon clasped in the arms of the 
squire and his wife, who both weleomed her as 
though she had been a long-lost. daughter, while 
Lord Dunmow himself came in for very cordial 
greetings. 

After this, Rostlind went off to her room with 
Mrs. Vane, while the squire was left to entertain 
the young nobleman. 

Rosalind’s tale was soon told, and she was 
again warmly embraced, and assured that at 
South Hall there was always a home for 
her. 

How long the two ladies might have re- 
mained talking it.is difficult to say. 

They were interrupted by the announcement 
that dinner was ready, and that Lord Dunmow 
had sent to say he must catch the half-past three 
o’clock train at Cothelworth. 

So Rosalind and her aunt, as she called 
Harry’s mother, went down to the mid-day 
meal, to which Dunmow did as much justice as 
though he had no expectation ofa second dinner 
later in the day. 

“And you really won’t stay with us a day 
or two, Lord Dunmow ?” asked Mr. Vane, when 
the meal was nearly over. 

“IT should very much like to do so, but it is 
impossible,” was the reply. ‘“Lought to have 
been in Londonthis morning, and I don’t think 
any less pressing necessity than that of bringing 
my cousin safely to you would have induced 
me to fail in keeping my appointments to-day.” 

** Well, then, will you come down for a day 
or two when Harryis here? We can give you 
some good hunting if yourare fond of it.” 

“TI shall be delighted to do so,” replied Dun- 
mow, heartily. “By the way, I shall see 
Harcourt,” he added, “ can I giveany message 
to him ?” 

«Only that we shall look forhim every day,” 
replied the squire, with a significant glance at 
Rosalind, who said : 

**Tell him what has happened to me and also 
how fortunate I wasin meeting you. I shall 
write to Aunt Mabel to-day before the post goes 
out.” 

Soon after this Dunmow took his leave and 
was just in time at Cothelworth to catch a fast 
train for London. 

He was a remarkably easy-tempered, good- 
natured fellow in his way, as we have seen, but 
he was not a little vexed on this occasion at 
having had his time wasted by the freaks of an 
impulsive girl, for he had been on his way to 
town to keep an important appointment with 
one of the chiefs of his political party—for 
Dunmow was now an M.P.—and he had been 
obliged to telegraph an excuse for his non-ap- 
pearance. 

It was very provoking, it was just possible 
that he might meet the same man in the even- 
ing, but it was doubtful, and Dunmow finally 
resolved on arriving in London to drive at once 
to Harry Harcourt’s chambers. 

Our hero had left the precincts of the Temple 
and had taken chambers in Spring Gardens, 
overlooking St. James’s Park, for he had also 
been elected to sit in the new Parliament. 

But his own personal vexation faded out of 
Lord Dunmow’s mind as he alighted at Padding- 
ton station and heard the news boys calling out 
the startling intelligence in the special edition 
of the evening papers. b 

*‘ Horrible murder of a nobleman! Mysterious 
disappearance of a young lady!” were the 
words that fell upon his ears. 

He possessed himself of a copy of the paper 
in question, and under the gas lamp of ‘the re- 
freshment bar he managed to read it. 

Anyone looking at him might have thought 
he was connected in some way with the tragedy, 
so agitated did he become, and for the first few 
seconds he felt stunned and knew not what step 
to take. 

He roused himself almost directly ; there was 


no time to be lost, and, with the mental observa- |" 


tion that two heads were better than one, he 
jumped into a hansom caband drove straight to 
Harcourt’s rooms. 











As ill luck would have it our hero was spend- 
ing the evening with Lord Taxtub and was not 
expected to return till late. 

So Dunmow was informed, but he replied 
curtly that he must see Mr. Harcourt that night 
whatever time he returned. 

So he went in and began to make himself as 
comfortable as he could in his friend’s absence. 

But he could not remain quiet. 

He knew but very little of Lord Bracknell 
personally. 

When Rosalind told him why she had.fled so 
abruptly from the neighbourhood of Bracknell 
Towers he had very naturally felt furiously in- 
dignant with the man who had dared to insult 
his cousin, but, now the offender was dead, he 
could only remember how exceedingly awkward 
it was that the man should have been found 
murdered immediately after Rosalind had run 
away from him. 

I suppose I ought to telegraph to Aunt 
Mabel,” he muttered, aftersitting in Harcourt’s 
rooms some time alone. “I kept Rosalind from 
doing so last night and it will be best to avoid 
any appearance of mystery. Yes, that’s what 
I'll do.” 

And he went ont, walked over to Charing 
Cross and telegraphed to Lady Mabel Marmion 
at Bracknell Towers. 


“TI accrDENTALLY met my cousin at Peter- 
borough last night and took her safely to the 
Vanes.” 


That was all but it would relieve Lady Mabel’s 
mind and would compromise nobody, he thought. 

Then he went back to wait with what patience 
he could for Harcourt. 

Our hero came in at last, tired and very 
sleepy. 

Fortune had smiled upon-him and he had been 
returned to Parliament without owing a six- 
pence of the cost to the liberality of Lord Daere, 
or, what amounted tothe same thing, the whims 
of Lady Hilda. 

But he had to work very hard, and the strain 
upon him would have been more than he could 
have borne had he not been upheld by the as- 
suranee that Rosalind loved him and that she 
would one day beeome his wife. 

He was thinking of her when he came from 
the cold, cheerless streets into his own bright, 
warm sitting-room,“where he found Lord Dun- 
mow waiting for him with news of her. 

The meeting between the friends was as warm 
as though they had been brothers, but Harry 
saw that something was amiss. and he anxiously 
asked what it was. 

“You have not seen the evening papers.?” 
asked Dunmow, with some hesitation. 

«No; I have only just left Lord Taxt 
the reply. 

«In that case I had better tell you what has 
happened as the matter has come to me,” said 
Dunmow, thoughtfully. 

Then he began by saying how he had :met 
Rosalind the previous night. 

He repeated what she had told him, he stated 
how he had taken her down to South Hall and 
left her there. Then he unfolded the news- 
paper he had purchased and showed Harcourt 
the account it contained of the finding of Lord 
Bracknell’s body, while the young lady who had 
been seen riding with him had very strangely 
disappeared. 

The writer of the paragraph had not meant 
to be malicious, still the impression conveyed 
was that the missing girl must know something 
about the crime committed and was in all pro- 
bability the perpetrator. 

Harry read over this account several times 
before he could in any way connect. Rosalind 
with ‘so horrible .a story, and it was not until 
Dunmow pointed out certain portions of it that 
he began to realise the dark complexion that 
might be put upon the affair. 

“It is preposterous to associate Rosie with 
sucha crime as that,” hesaid, at length, looking 
almost angrily at her cousin. 

** Of course it is,” was the reply, “ but people 
are sure to connect her with it nevertheless, 
and we must do all in our power to clear the 
matter up by discovering the actual assassin if 


fee was 








we can, or, at least, by proving that it was im- 
possible that the crime could have been her 
work.” 

* But how shall we begin? Does she know 
anything about it ?” 

“No. I waited to see you before I telegraphed 
to her.” 

«Then don’t telegraph. I will go down to 
South Hall by the next.train and I will tell her 
myself and learn all that I can on the subject 
from her own lips. But we shall still be ain the 
dark as to what has really happened at. Brack- 
nell Towers.” 

«« Yes,” replied Dunmow, “I telegraphed to 
Lady Mabel an hour ago telling her I had met 
Rosalind and seen her safely to her destination. 
But I think I will go to Bracknell ‘Towers as 
early as I can to-morrow and bring my aunt 
away and make myself acquainted with all the 
facts of the case.” 

*T wish you would,” said Harcourt. “ We had 
better telegraph to say youare coming. Then 
we will look at the railway guide and see how our 
trains go, and between then and now we may 
snatch an hour or two’s sleep. I am tired, and 
you look thoroughly knocked up.” 

“Yes, I didn’t go to bed last night,” was the 
reply, and to-night I shall just stretch myself 
out on your couch.” 

But Harry could offer him better accommoda- 
tion than that, and then, having obtained the 
information they needed about the trains, they 
separated, each with the hope of getting a few 
hours’ needful repose. 

The small hours of the raw December morning, 
however, saw them drinking a hasty enp of 


‘coffee, and long before it was light each was on 


his way to the railway station from which he 
had to start, Dunmow to King’s Cross and 
Harcourt to Paddington. 

They could give no counsel or advice to each 
other, for circumstances on the spot must direct 
the course of action that each would have to 
adopt, and all'they could promise was to tele- 
graph or write all important particulars without 
delay. 

As we cannot follow both at once,and as Har- 
court could only tell Rosalind what had jhap- 
pened, and sympathise with and console her in 
the painful position in which she found herself, 
we will travel with Lord Dunmow to Bracknell 
Towers. 

The young man arrived at the railway station 
from which Rosalind had started barely thirty- 
six hours before. 

Here he took a carriage and drove to the 
Towers, where Lady Mabel was waiting for 
‘him. 

“It was very kind of you to come for me, 
Dunmow,” said her ladyship, showing more real 
feeling than was her wont. 

“Not at all, aunt,” wasithe reply. “I heard 
the first account of this horrible affair as I 
reached London, after seeing ‘Rosalind safely to 
South Hall yesterday. Then I took counsel with 
Harcourt, and we decided that:I should come to 
you and heshould go downand tell Rosalindiand 
put-her on ‘her guard. ,And now, aunt, I should 
like to know what has really happened.” 

Lady Mabel had frowned at the mention of 
Harcourt’s name, but .she,made no comment 
about him, and at once gave her nephew a 
detailed and highly-coloured ‘account of the 
anxiety about Lord Bracknell and Rosalind, 
when they did not return from the hunt, of the 
uncharitable remarks that had been made of the 
letter which Lady Bracknell had found am her 
husband’s desk, and, finally, of the diseovery of 
the mangled corpse of the peer. 

**T have been perfectly bewildered,” Lady 
Mabel wenton. ‘Of course.it is preposterous 
to suppose that Rosalind either could .or ‘would 
kill Lord Bracknell. But the countess keeps 
reiterating her conviction that the .erime was 
committed by her, until, withont thinking of 
possibilities, people are actually beginning to 
believe her.” 

“It’s very unfortunate,” replied Dunmow, 
“but we must meet the accusation boldly. It 
is lucky that I met Rosalind when Idid. Now, 
if you will get ready to go back to town with 
me, I will send my card to Lady Bracknell, and 
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will see the steward or any man in authority 
“a The new earl has already arrived,” replied 
her ladyship. “ Heis a nephew of poor Bracknell, 
and succeeds him in the estates as well as the 
title. The countess and he hate .each other 
like poison, but he bas.come to see if he can be 
of any use.” Seid 

“ Very well, ’ll see him if Ican.” _ 

Then his lordship rang a bell, and Lady Mabel 
went to give orders to her maid to prepare for 
her journey. 

The new Lord Bracknell was a sharp-featured, 
cadaverous-looking man of thirty. 

He had gone to the bar and failed. He had 
tried literature and failed in that. 

He would have tried politics, but he needed 
money, and was not endowed with sufficient 
brains to make his mark without it, though he 
was gifted with just sufficient common sense to 
know it. 

That the uncle whom he had now gucceeded 
should hate him and refuse him either assistance 
or countenance might be natural, but it was 
very unpleasant, and thus, though he was heir- 
presumptive to a peerage, life had hitherto 
been very hard for him, and he had been soured 
thereby. 

Lord Braéknell’s sudden and violent death 
had all at once changed the aspect of the world 
for this man, and directly he heard the news 
he hurried to Bracknell Towers, ostensibly to 
relieve the countess of some of the painful 
details attendant upon the occasion, but in 
reality to see the mansion which he had never 
as yet entered, and to take possession of his 
inheritance. 

He met Lord Dunmow, when the latter asked 
to see him, calmly, and, for him, cordially. 

Without any affectation of regard for the late 
peer, he declared himself shocked at the manner 
of his death, and when Dunmow spoke of his 
Cousin Rosalind and of the insult she had 
received from the dead man, he hastened at 
once to express his regret, and his sympathy 
with the young lady, while he spoke with con- 
temptuous scorn of Lady Bracknell’s wild accu- 
sation against Rosalind. 

It was quite evident that the mew peer did 
not intend to begin his reign by taking top 
lenient a view of the faults and shortcomings of 
his predecessor. 


“Of course there will be an inquest,” Dun-,| 


mow remarked, after they had conversed together 
for a short time. 

“Of course; and your cousin will have to be 
present I fear,” was the reply. 

«That I ,» and she will be anite ready 
to give her evidence. But has no clue as yet 
been obtained to the murderer ?” 

Before the new earl could reply a card was 
brought in to him, antl upon it was the name of 
“ Nicholas Behenna, Criminal Investigation De- 
partment, Scotland Yurd.” 

‘Show him in,” was the order given ; then he 
turned to Dunmow and said, “I sent for this 
man, and as you are here I think it is quite as 
well that you should see him.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when Mr. 
Behenna made his appearance. 

A stout, rosy-cheeked, rather vulgar- 
— man was the emissary from Scotland 

ard. 

_ He came into the room now looking rather as 
though he were meditating upon the Jast good 
dinner he had eaten than thinking of anything 
else, and yet he had not been with them five 
minutes before he had mentally taken the moral 
and physical measure of each of the two men. 

The detective had already made himself 
acquainted with most of the details of the case 
as far as they were known. 

_ He had aseertained the exact hour when Rosa- 
lind and the murdered man were last seen 
together,"he had been to the hotel where she bad 
left her horse, and had taken note of the time 
when she arrived there and when she left, and 
had cross-examined various people as to her de- 
meanour and appearance. 

Until heactually saw the corpse Mr. Behenna’s 
own private opinion had heen that Rosalind had 
committed the murder, but when he saw how 


the skull was shattered, and how dreadfully the 
face was disfigured, he came to the conclusion 
that the evil deed had been the work of tramps, 
or of some man or men, who committed the 
crime for the sake of plunder. 

The assassin, however, had not left a single 
trace behind. 

Lord Dunmow talked with this man for a few 
minutes, he told him how he had met Rosalind 
and taken her to the houseof some friends, and 
added that he hoped his cousin’s name would 
be kept out of the matter as much as pes- 
sible. 

4 this the detective shook his head as he 
said : 

“The lady’s name can’t te kept ‘hack, my 
lord. She’ll be the principal witmess:at'the in- 
quest ; she may beable to tellus something we 
don’t yet know about the matter. Perhaps it 
would be well for me to go and #ee her.” 

But Dunmow, who did not like the tone or 
manner of the man, replied euthy that his 
cousin’s friends would be alle to take care of 
her, and at that instant a servamit came to in- 
form Dunmow that Lady Bracknell would see 
him. 

This was the one interview which the young 
man would rather have avoided, but which he 
could not shirk. 

So he was led into the presence of the widow, 
who for many long years had been but in mame 
a wife. 

Very pale and haggard was Lady Bracknell, 
but a fierce light ‘burned in ‘her msnally cold, 
dull eyes, and there was a r about her 
that seemed like a premonitory symptom of in- 
sanity. 

She rose from her seat when Dunmow entered 
the room, and coming towards him in ‘a hhalf- 
threatening mannetyshe asked : 

“Well, what brings yon to this ill-fated 
house ?” 

“TI came to take aunt, Lady Mabel Mar- 
mion, from it,” vaste » “and I would, if | 
you will permit me, my sorrow at 
terrible seer = r “for 

She seemed mot to hear the last part of his re- 
mark, for she asked, fiercely : 

* Where és she ?” 

“Do you meam Dady Mabel?” he m-) 
quired. i 

“No! The gitl who robbed meof my hus- | 
band’s love amd then took this life. She mur-’ 
dered him, I tell you,” she went on; “murdered 
him with her own hands, I am ready to swear 
it. Her own life shall be the penalty; I will 
hunt her to death, and none of you shall save 
her.” 

«« My dear lady, your terrible grief has affected 
your brain—you talk like a mad woman,” said 
Dunmow, in surpriseandalarm. . 

** Mad, Iam not mad!’ she almostshrieked, 
* But the law demands a lifefor ajJife, andI will 
have hers. Then—then——” 

She lifted her thin white hands to her face 
and moved them slowly over her forehead. 

No tears came to her eyes, but the fierce look 
gave place to a vacant stare, and Dunmow, 
without a word of adieu, hastily quitted the 
room, for the fact was beyond dispute: Lady 
Bracknell was raving mad. 


(To be Continued.) 








ANECDOTE OF A GREAT PAINTER. 


An interesting story is related of Giotto, which 
well shows not.only the independent, spirit of the 
painter, but also how conscious and confident he 
was of hisown great powers. 

It is said that Giotto’s fame having reached 
the ears of the Pope, the latter resolved to.send 
one of his courtiers to Florence,in order to as- 
certain what kind of mam the much-talked-of 
painter was, and what were his real. talents, as 
he ‘was then on the point of having certain 
paintings executed in the church of St. Peter; 
and the Papal representative was also commis- 


| saad, with a emile : 


| striction, amd was 


from other celebrated masters, that he might 
compare their skill with that of Giotto. 

Arrived in the city, we are told the courtier 
proceeded one morning to the studio where 
Giotto was at work,and having informed him 
of the purpose of his visit,and of the manner 
in which his master was desirous of making use 
of his services, he asked him if he would prepare 
some design which he could take back with him 
as a specimen of his skill. 

Giotto, it is said, who was a very pleasant and 
courteous man, thereupontook a sheet of paper, 
and placing his arm firmly to bis side, to keep 
it steady, drew with one stroke of his pencil, 

ich was dipped in a red colour, acircle, which 
¢was soaeeuzate and exact that it was wonderful 
to see ; and, imdeed, “round as Giotto’s O” be- 
came eventmallya proverb throughout Italy. 
This completed, he handed it to his visitor, and 

“‘ Here is your drawing.” 

“And amI to have but this? I asked for a 
design,” said the amazed messenger, thinking 
that Giotto must be jesting. 

“Go, sir,” said thegreat painter. ‘Itell you 
your master needs nothing else from me.” 

And so at last, thomgh stall thimking that 
Giotto had made him the victim of a joke, 'the 
courtier returned home, doubtful whether 
be ought to submit the imsignificant-looking 
round O withthe elaborate designs of the other 
painters which ihe had proemred. He thought 
it better, howewer, after all, to send it with the 
rest, and to state the method in which, without 
the aid of compasses, the cirele had been made ; 
and itwas swell he did so, for the Pope, who 
himself quite understood the art, saw at once 
by it how greatly Giotte surpassed all the other 
cabehens of his pndbencste he was not only fully 
satisfied with it, but semt for Giotto to Rome, 
where he executed not a few of his works. 


————————————— 


TREATMENT OF HYDBOPBHOBIA. 


A Feewcn journal relates that « man, forty- 
three years of age, having heen bitten by a mad 
ag, was cauberised with ared-hot iron four hours 
Jeter. A month passed without any distressing 
symptoms, butat the end of that time he began 
to complain of epigastric and pharyngian con- 
much cast down. Re- 
course was had to chloral in doses of about sixty 
grains, which succeeded twice in affording a good 
night’s rest; but the third time it remained 
without effect. The patient experienced great 
anguish; his voice was hoarse; he had tetanic 
contractions in the arms, neck and breast, and 
expressed great fear, accompanied with halluci- 
nations. 

In the morning he was utterly discouraged. 
They then administered sixty grains of bromide 
of potassium, whieh gave a quiet night, with a 
great improvement on the following day. 
Another dose of seventy-five grains was given 
with equal success; all convulsive motions had 
disappeared. 

The medicines being suppressed, the convul- 
sions began a week later, when bromide was 
again administered to the amount of about 
ninety grains, which completed the eure. 








THERE are’ at least 500,000 
France. 

An old man, who lived in the.Rue Vercinge- 
torix, and who was noticeable only by the 
poverty of his external appearance, died-recently, 
and some time elapsed before an heir presented 
himself to claim the fortune of the deceased, 
which he estimated at between £50 and £60. 
The legatee recently proceeded to take :posses- 
sion of the old man’s apartment, amd” to his 
surprise no less a sum than £32,000 was dis- 
covered in a cupboard. It transpired subse- 
quently that the miser had been in the habit of 
frequenting the Bourse, where he had evidently 
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[AN EMBARRASSING POSITION. ] 


QUITS. 


aap 
~- 





“Oun-H-H!”” yawned Rose, as she threw her- 
self, white muslin and all, upon the bed, and 
kicked off her dainty French slippers. ‘Of all 
the long, tiresome holidays, this is the worst !’’ 
And she yawned again behind her plump white 
fingers and frowned at the clock. 

“IT say, girls,” cried Sue Ellis, looking hastily 
up from the perusal of the last new novel, 
“what do you think Ed told me last night ?” 

**That you were a duck.” 
ae you were his own dearest, darling robin 

ird. 

“That you were made individually, severally, 
collectively, etc., for each other.” 

“Oh, stop your chaff, girls! It is something 
that will interest you more than that. He said 
his uncle was going to pass through this cele- 
brated town soon, and would stop and pay 
him a visit.” 

“H’m!” ejaculated Nina. 
six children, I suppose.” 

“ Neither.” 

“Is he young ?” 

“Ts he rich ?” 

“Is he handsome ?” asked three shrill femi- 
nine voices at once. 

The first was from Alice Sellers, whose parents 
were determined she should marry old Jeremiah 
Baker, the millionaire; the second from Nina 


“Got a wife and 





Jerome, who was poor and must marry well; 
the last from Rose Howe, the veriest flirt alive. 

A breathless silence followed for the space of 
perhaps two or three seconds. 

** Why don’t you answer, Sue?” impatiently 
inquired Alice, who, in the excitement of the 
moment, had suspended the dressing of her 
hair, and, with a brush held aloft, waited a 


reply. 

“ Hateful thing!” panted Rose. “ Want him 
yourself, don’t you ?” 

Sue laughed good-naturedly. 

**No, thank you, Rose. You shall have full 
swing there; I prefer carrying my wares to 
another market.” 

“His nephew’s, no doubt.” 

This from Nina, who sometimes tried to be 
sarcastic. 

* Quite right, Miss Jerome,” returned Sue, 
undaunted. 

Nina and Sue were almost always on the verge 
of a “ tiff.” 

“« Don’t quarrel, girls,”” implored Alice’s plain- 
tive voice. ‘Come, Sue, don’t tantalize us any 
longer, but please to gratify the curiosity that is 
devouring us.” 

* Well,” began Sue, accommodatingly, “allI 
know about him is that he is aminister,a 
widower, and I infer that he is poor.” 

“Shoot the minister!” exclaimed Rose, very 
inelegantly. 

But, somehow, slang from those ruby lips 
andin that soft, low voice did not sound coarse 











and rude. Besides, Rose never talked so only 
with these, her room-mates. 

«« And the widower, too, Isay,” said Alice, with 
her nose in the air, “I don’t admire warmed 
up ‘ vittles.’” 

“« And the poverty too,” said Nina, who always 
brought up the rear. 

«But he’s handsome, anyway, for I’ve seen 
his photograph in Ed’s album.” 

* No matter,” sighed Rose, “ if he is a minister 
what good willhis beauty do him? He could 
get to Heaven just as well if he went cross-eyed 
and red-headed.” 

* And a widower,” sneered Nina, “viewing 
every woman as a possible number five or 
three.” 

** Well, of course he’s horrid, and I’m not going 
to waste any more breath discussing him. 
Apropos of nothing, did you notice Judas to-day 
and the hat-box under his arm?” asked Rose, 
citing up on the bed, her eyes shining and “all 
wrinkled up,” as they did when she was on the 
track of fun. 

“No,” said Sue, indifferently, “but what 
about it ?” 

“Tt wasa silk hat, as true as you live and 
breathe, girls, a regular stove-pipe! for he was 
coming up thestairs asI stood at the top, and 
the string broke and it fell out. He blushed all 
over that freckled face of his, and I was so 
amused I almost tumbled downstairs.” 

A chorus of giggles followed this speech ; for 
each active imagination pictured the tall, gawky 
student, whose coats were invariably too short 
as to sleeves and waist, and trousers too short as 
to legs, beneath a dress hat. 

He and Rose were sworn enemies. Of course 
his name was not really Judas; it was John 
Peters ; but Rose dubbed him Judas at the out- 
set. At her first appearance at this boarding- 
house of Mrs. Guernsey’s he had been the only 
available masculine, and consequently . she 
utilised him as far as possible, to “keep her 
hand in,” to use a vulgar phrase. 

But after a half-dozen new arrivals of superior 
outward appearance came, she quickly gave him 
his congé. 

He, being of rather a revengeful disposition, 
made..some remarks not in the least compli- 
mentary, and they lost nothing, either, by the 
time they reached her ears. 

All this time they acted in the usual idiotic 
manner of two angry people, arid did not speak 
or recognise each other in any way. 

**Tll tell you, girls,” said Rose, in a low voice, 
“ he’ll be sure to dress up to-night to go to the 
lecture, for I heard him tell Collins he should go, 
at dinner, and we’ll watch for him and baptise 
him.” 

«Oh, Rose!” remonstrated Sue, aghast, “ you 
would not do so ladylike a thing.” 

“Wouldn't I? We'll see. Ill pay him for 
calling me a conceited, red-headed flirt.” 

** Perhaps he didn’t say so, Rose.” 

**He did, too, I know, for it sounds just like 















him. 

With which feminine but rather poor logic she 
decided the question in her own mind. 

** What time is it? Quarter past six! Lecture 
begins at seven. Come, girls, let’s all go; fly 
about, now, and get into your best bibs and 
tuckers.” 

*Couldn’t think of it, dear,” drawled Nina, 
leaning back in her chair with both hands 
clasped behind her head and feet on another 
chair. “TI expect a caller this evening.” 

“Is he rich?” asked Rose, imitating Nina’s 
drawl to the life. 

‘** Well, not so as to be embarrassing, yet with 
the wealth of mind and the choicest of Heaven’s 
blessings,” piously. 

«* Health, love, and wisdom, eh ?” 

“Can’t say positively, Rose, but I’ll inquire if 
you wish, in order to satisfy your indomitable 
inquisitiveness.” 

“No, thanks, darling. 
Alice, to going out ?” 
“Oh, I want to finish the book. Sue has 
hugged it so closely all day that I could not get 
a peep into it. If you would only all go off and 


What do you say, 





leave me, I should be happy by myself.” 
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“ Selfish creature,’ with a hug. ‘ Well, Sue, 
what is the verdict ?” 

«ll go. I’ve finished the story, and always 
feel lonely after reading an interesting book, so 
I will e’en adorn myself.” 

They hurried about right merrily, and soon 
the “done up” frizzes were in place, the braids 
smooth and most becoming, street dresses 
donned, and all ready for hats and gloves, when 
a step was heard on the stairs. 

«That's Judas, I know,” exclaimed Rose, 
under her breath; and, snatching up the water 
pitcher, she rushed at the window. 

She leaned out and waited a moment. He 
soon stopped outside. 

“Yes, there’s the identical keg,’ she whis- 
pered, and tipped the pitcher to let a tiny stream 
fall on the luckless wight below. 

But Alice stood behind her, the most nervous 
creature imaginable. On the impulse of the 
moment she gave Rose’s elbow a quick push. 
The pitcher rolled on the window ledge; Rose 
snatched frantically for it, but it eluded her 
grasp, and down went pitcher and contents to 
the ground. An exclamation was heard below, 
and the girls looked in pale dismay at each 
other. 

«Tt wasn’t Judas,” whispered Nina from the 
other window. ‘It was a stranger.” 

“Look out and see,” whispered Rose, with 
white lips. ‘I dare not.” 

No one dared. 

“I’m afraid he’s killed. Oh, oh, what shall 
Ido?” moaned remorse-stricken Rose. 

Just at this moment another step was heard 
on the stairs, loud and firm, and there imme- 
diately followed a ry bow the door. 

Quick as thought, Nina and Alice rushed into 
one wardrobe and Sue into the other, leaving 
Rose to face the intruder. 

She opened the door with trembling fingers, 
wishing from the bottom of her heart that the 
earth would open and swallow her up. Outside 
stood a tall, fine-looking gentleman of 
about thirty-five, dressed in a faultless evening 
costume, dripping from head to feet, and, judg- 
ing by the expression of his face, as Rose 
afterwards said, “the maddest man she ever 
saw.” His eyes fairly blazed, and he was white 
to the lips. He seemed a little surprised at 
seeing a girl where he evidently expected a 
woman, and the terror in her eyes he noticed, 
but it failed to cool his anger. 

“I wish to inquire,” he began, in a clear, 
cutting voice, “if this is the room from which I 
received this impromptu shower-bath ?” and he 
glanced at his wet garments. 

“Y-y-yes, sir,” stammered Rose. 

“And will you be so kind as to inform me to 
whom I am indebted for the insult ?” 

“It—it—was me, sir. I meant—I mean—I 
didn’t mean——” 

“It was you, then? Excuse me or not, as 
you see fit, but it is the coarsest, most unlady- 
like thing I ever knew a respectable woman to 
do, and I suppose you call yourself such. I 
infer that your love of practical jokes has taken 
away the trifle of common sense nature meant 
to endow you with. Good evening.” He 
lifted his dripping hat and was about to go. 
“Let me advise you, when you try that-trick 
again, to hold on to the pitcher; for, if it should 
happen to strike a person on the head instead 
of the shoulder, it might do more damage than 
a fractured collar-bone.” 

Rose shut the. door and went into hysterics. 
It was a very severe reprimand, but she knew 
s She laughed and cried ina 
breath, and the girls tried every means in their 
power to calm her. 

“TI wasafraid it had killed him,” she shrieked, 
“and now I wish it had! Oh, the hateful 
thing!” And another stormy burst of tears 
followed this kind wish. 

“Do be more quiet, for mercy’s sake, Rose, or 
madam will hear you, if she is deaf, and there 
will be a horrid time.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Sue. “I suppose we 
must give up going to the lecture now. Of course 
Rose wouldn’t go now, if she were quiet.” And 
she sighed again, for a possible walk home with 
“ Ed” was hard to relinquish. 





“ Why not? I’d like toask.” And Rose sat 
bolt upright and glared at Sue. 

““Why, because he will probably be there, 
and you, of course, don’t want to see him, or to 
have him see you.” 

“TI shall go, nevertheless,” said Rose, deci- 
sively, and she was already arranging her 
tumbled hair. “I will be ready as soon as you 
are. I'd smile to see an impertinent jack-a- 
napes like that keep me at home, that’s all.” 

The stylish hat was soon donned over the 
shining braids, the neat kids drawn over the 
plump hands, and the two friends sallied forth. 

Sue was chatty and good-natured, as usual, 
but Rose was inclined to be quiet, so it was an 
uncommon silence that fell between the girls 
while wending their way to the hall. 

Lectures were given weekly at the institute 
which the girls attended. Attendance being 
optional, and the subjects being mostly of a 
scientific nature, they seldom went. 

I should have told you at the first, I suppose, 
that these four young ladies attended an 
institute for both sexes, situated no matter 
where, and boarded at a private boarding 
house. 

The lecture was dry, as lectures on geology in- 
variably are to girls who have no taste for the 
sciences. 

And Rose hid a dozen yawns behind her fan 
before she rose to go out. She would have 
wished she had remained at home, but for that 
“ horrid man.” 

She followed Sue closely, and soon reached the 
street door. 

From the glare of the hall to the pitch dark- 
ness of the night was blinding; and, tocap the 
climax, a heavy shower had arisen, and was now 
coming down at its best. 

Rose was dismayed. Anxiety for her best and 
most becoming hat, together with the pro- 
bable ruin of her suit and nice kid boots, was 
alarming. 

««Oh, dear, Sue,” she said, helplessly, ‘‘ what 
shall we do? I know my hat will be spoilt, be- 
sides the remainder of my outward adorning. 
Let’s run.” 

Two umbrellas were held simultaneously over 
the girls’ heads, and a voice, unmistakeably 
“ Ed’s,” otherwise Edwin Hobart’s, said: 

“Sue, is this you? Come under my wing, 
while Uncle Rolfe takes Rose. Miss Howe, allow 
me to present my uncle, Mr. Mannering.” 

Rose felt like fainting, or doing some other 
absurd thing. 

“Horrors!” she thought, in affright. ‘‘ He’s 
the very man! My! a minister! He must have 
fallen from grace this afternoon when he was so 
angry. Perhaps he doesn’t know me,” she 
thought,mith the quickness of electricity, and 
catching at this tiny straw, she said to herseif, 
« T’llappear as well as I can.” 

“Most happy to meet Mr. Mannering,” she 
said, sweetly, “and, I should add, this um- 
brella likewise. Your appearance was most 
opportune. We were about to take to our heels. 
How did you like the lecture ?” . 

“Very much. And you, may [ask ?” 

“Not at all,” returned Rose, glibly. “I 
don’t care to follow sueh deep questions. The 
formation of the earth has but slight interest 
for a shallow-pate like myself. I had all I 
could do to keep awake.” 

Such a chatter as she kept up. Onceina 
while, to reply to a question, or in a pause for 
breath, the gentleman would have an oppor- 
tunity to speak. 

But she would not pause long, for fear he 
might allude to “‘ the deluge.” 

At length, with a sigh of relief, she saw the 
lights from Madam Guernsey’s windows shining 
through the rain. 

“The distance has perceptibly diminished 
since I ssed over the ground before,” 
remarked her escort, with a smile in his voice. 

« Do youthink so ? I thinkit has been tedious,” 
exclaimed Rose; and then was so angry with 
herself for telling the truth that she bit her 
tongue asa punishment. ‘Good night,” she 
managed to ejaculate, and flew up the stairs, 
leaving the gentleman in the dimly-lighted hall, 





while Ed and Sue stopped in the parlour to say 
good night in their own fashion. 

When Sue made her appearance she was 
nearly undressed; and when her friend began 
some remark about Mr. Mannering, Rose 
snapped out at her, savagely : 

“Don’t you dare, Sue Ellis, to mention that 
creature’s name to me again. I never, never, 
never was disgusted with anybody as I am with 
you, you horrid little thing.” 

This to the reflection of a pretty figure clothed 
in a ruffed wrapper in the dressing-glass. She 
tore down the braids, puffs and frizzes, and, pug- 
ging her bright hair on the top of the graceful 
head, made mouths at herself. 

“There !” she said, shaking atiny white fist. 
“Tshould think you’d just be ashamed of your- 
self, you awful child !”’ 

Tumbling into bed, she turned her face to the 
wall and cried herself to sleep. 

*Tmill,and won’t godown,” she said, in an- 
swer to Sue’s persuasive “Come, Rose, the first 
bell has rung,” the next morning. ‘Make my 
excuses at school, please. Tl be down for 
breakfast in an hour or two.” 

She remained in her room the entire day, with 
the exception of two or three surreptitious visits 
tothe dining-room. At night she had the satis- 
faction of learning that her evil genius had left 
town. 

“I begin to breathe freer,” she said to herself. 
“Richard is himself again.” 

After church the ensuing Sunday the four girls 
were discussing the end of the term. 

“Tmjolly glad ‘the end is nigh,’ as Elder 
Staples used to say,” remarked Sue. ‘I want 
to see mammy and papa awful bad.” 

“ Shockingly inelegant !’’ said Rose,virtuously. 
“ But, Sue, why don’t you invite me to spend 
a vacation with you? You know I’m just dying 
to go.” 

«And I too,” echoed both Nina and Alice. 

Sue laughed. 

“ Mercy! Four girls! And only mammy and 
me todothe work. Dishes to wash, beds to 
make, floors to scrub, churning, milking, cooking 
dainties for city company. No, thanks, I have 
all I can do when at home to wait on Sue Ellis 
a great deal, and mammy a little. I——” 

«Oh, we'll help, -we’ll work! You needn’t, 
Sue!” 

**Oh, come, there’s a darling! Will you?” 

“Fresh eggs!’ exclaimed Nina, looking 
around the group, as if fresh eggs were a deli- 
cacy quite out of her reach. 

«New milk!” sighed Alice. 

“Strawberries and cream!” finished Rose. 
“It’s of nc use, Sue. Would you have the wilt- 
ing of these three fair flowers upon your 
head ?” 

«Indeed no,” laughed Sue. “I prefer fresh 
flowers in my hair, or none at all. Now, girls, 
these are the facts in the case.” Soft cries of 
“Hear! hear!” “Ma told me I might invite 
my room-mates home for vacation—” inter- 
rupted by loud applause from the audience. 
“Be quiet, you noisy creatures. But she has 
been out of health this spring, and Rhoda, the 
foolish thing, took this time, of all others, to go 
home and get ill with rheumatic fever—” Rhoda 
being understood to mean a servant of the house 
of Ellis. ‘‘ And so—and so——” 

“ But Ican churn!” exclaimed Nina, eagerly. 
“I did once, when I was a little girl, at Grand- 
mamma Harding’s.” 

« And I can wash dishes,” cried Alice. 

“T’m like a girl mamma once had from the 
country,” laughed Nina. “I can’t cook as well 
as some, but I can make as good soft soap as any 
one.” 

“Yes, Sue , we'll do all the work, and you can 
do the heavy looking on,” said Nina. 

“ Well, girls, I’m satisfied. If you will do 
your own work, and assist about the housework, 
we'll resolve—is that the right word? If it 
isn’t, be still, Nina—ourselves into a committee 
of four, and hurrah for Ellis Farm, then!” Loud 
and long-continued applause. 

So it was arranged that the three city girls 
should accompany Sue to her country home. If 
I had time and space I would like to recount for 
the reader the laughable attempts at housework 
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made by these harum-scarum novices. Mrs. glance around to find out what had startled 


Ellis was the kindest and most indulgent of 


mothers, and Mr. Ellis was as easy and good- | 


natured as the day is long. They were willing 
to try, and things went on to everyhody’s satis- 
faction. Sue was the only child remaining at 
home, so she had everything about her own 
way. 

“Come, girls,” “said Rose, tying on a broad- 
brimmed hat belonging to one of the farm 
hands, one morning, shortly after their arrival, 
“the chamber-work is done, dishes washed, 
rooms swept, and now let’s all goand get some 
strawberries for tea. I met a boy last evening, 
as I was coming from the post-office, who told 
me where there were heaps.” 

“I shall be obliged to stay at home, girls, for 
I feel dizzy again, and will sleep it off if I can, or 
I shall have another headache,” said Sue, press- 
ing her hand to her head. 

“Poor dear!” said Rose, sympathetically. 
** We'll be back in time to get dinner.” 

The three girls sallied forth beneath their 
coarse straw hats, and each with a bright tin 
can in her hand. 

“That boy told me to come over here,” re- 
marked Rose, after they had walked some dis- 
tance from the house and arrived ata tall fence ; 
and she threw her can over, and then climbed 
rather ungracefully to thetop. “Oh, for a man 
or a step-ladder or some other handy piece of 
furniture to assist my hundred and ten pounds 
avoirdupois safely to the ground! Good bye, 
girls!’ And witha flying leap she struck the 
ground and rolled over and over in the fragrant 
grass. “That benighted lad said,” she began, 
reflectively, picking herself up and hunting in- 
dustriously in the grass for fruit, “‘ that the man 
who owned this field drove him out and amused 
himself by threatening that the mext boy he 
found here should be followed bya dog. And 
by the expression of that child’s face, and the 
big eyes when hesaid it, I am inclined to think, 
your honour, and gentlemen of the jury, that 
that canine is no trifle.” 

“Oh, Rose!” cried Alice, trembling. “I 
wouldn’t have come if I had known it before.” 

**Of course you wouldn’t, goosie. But don’t 
you see (fortunately, for the first time) we don’t 
belong to the masculine gender ?” 

Nina laughed. 

“ That’s enough to give you the fidgets, isn’t 
it, Alice? Nowdon’t bea ninny. There’s no 
man with the spirit of a man about him that 
would set a dog on a ‘ passle o’ wimmin folks.” 

* Berries are plenty here at any rate, and I 
for one do not propose to vacate until this can 
is filled,”’ said Rose, wandering away. 

Alice began her task also, but she kept near 
the fence, and ever and anon cast startled glances 
in the direction of the house, and at every sus- 
picious sound mounted the fence with the agility 
of a squirrel. 

** You'll wear yourself all out, Alice, climbing 
that fence so much,” laughed Rose, as Alice 
rushed over for the sixth or seventh time. 

Nina and Rose wandered away from the edge 
of the field and in opposite directions, and thus 
the three being separated, were unusually quiet, 
when But let me go back little way. 

« John,” said the owner of the field and the 
strawberries being so ruthlessly demolished, « I 
believe that there is another crew of those 
rascally boys there. I’ve noticed three or four 
big straw hats bobbing about there for some 
time, and without a doubt they are there. I 
gave warning the next one I caught there I 
would send Lion after. Has he got his muzzle 
on ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Fetch him out with a strong rope seeurely 
fastened into his collar.” 

This command being quickly obeyed, he held 
by the long cord a monstrous grey mastiff, and 
followed him into the field. 

“I will at least thoroughly frighten them,” he 
soliloquized. 

Another shriek from Alice warned the other 
two that something else had happened. Rose 
laughed softly to herself from the depths of 
buttercups and clover, while Nina gave a curious 


, 





Alice now. 

This time Alice went over the fence with one 
frantic scramble, and with berries upturned in 
the dirt. 

Nima saw the cause of the disturbance, 
and jumped and ran with one wild exclama- 
tion : 

Oh, Rose! it isa man anda dog!” and fol- 
lowed Alice. 

But Rose was too far off, or fear smothered her 
voice, or the wind blew the sound another way, 
| she was sublimely unconscious of the impend- 
ing danger. 

As soon as Nina could get her voice she 
|shrieked again, which being accompanied by 
| Alice’s affrighted squeal, reached Rose’s ears. 
| She jumped quickly up to encounter a pair of 
| angry red eyes,a big grizzly head and a huge 
frame, and, catching wildly at nothing, fainted 
dead away. 

A very foolish thing todo, of course, but girls 
'always did and always will do thousands of 

foolish things. 
The next thing Nina and Alice saw was the 
man holding the limp form of Rose in his arms, 
| shouting lustily, and scolding in ‘the same 
breath, for some one to come and bring water. 

“Why,” whispered Alice, astonished and 
alarmed, “whocanhe be? He kissed her then 
as true as you are alive, and see how still she 
is. ”> 





“‘She’s fainted, of course,” returned Nina. 

*« If you please, sir, if you'll bring her here and 
lift her over the fence, we'll carry her home,” 
she shouted. 

The idiocy of this remark was the cause of 
tumultuous merriment for many a day after, 
but now both were too frightened to laugh or to 
notice the incongruity of the words. 

Just then the previously-mentioned John came 
up breathless, with the desired water. 


a moment, but she did not ask where she was, 
like everybody who swoons in a story, for she 
knew perfectly well where she was, but she did 
look astonished when she saw who the man was 
that held her. She sat upright. 

**Mr. Mannering,” she said, rather faintly, 
yet with a smile in her eyes, “are we auits?” 

* Yes,” he answered, smiling back. “ Are you 
feeling better ?” 

“Much better, thank you! It was extremely 
ridiculous of me to do such a thing, but—but I 
was awfully frightened, you know.” 

How he did apologize, to be sure, and she, 
too, for the shower bath! And Nina and Alice 
waited a long time behind the fence, -while 
mutual confessions and explanations went on 
between the two. te 

At length Rose tried to stand, béyfecling 
weak, was obliged to avail herself of the gentle- 
man’s offered assistance, and slowly the pair 
followed the quicker steps of the two girls. 

* Sue,” eried Alice and Nina, as they rushed 
into the house ever so far ahead of the others, 
**whose is the old red farmhouse down in the 
hollow ?” 

“Mr. Mannering’s, Ed Hobart’s uncle.” 

«The one that Rose baptised ?”’ 

«The same.” 

« And walked home from the lecture with ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘A minister!” exclaimed Nina. 

** A widower !”’ cried Alice. 

« Poor!’ ejaculated both. 

Sue laughed merrily. 

“No, girls, that was another uncle of Ed’s. 
This one is a wealthy lawyer in London, and 
spends his summers here in the old homestead. 
I told you that to tease you.” 

Nina and Alice looked into each other’s eyes. 

«And he hugged her !” from Alice. 

«« And he kissed her!” from Nina. 

Chorus: “‘ H’m!” 


Saw right through it from the first, didn’t 
you, reader? Well, far be it from me to dis- 
appoint any one’s expectations. So here is the 
ending of the tale. The picnics and berry and 
fishing parties, drives and walks, finished what 





Rose opened her eyes, and was bewildered for: 





had begun so auspiciously; and at Christmas - 


| Sue, Alice and Nina were summoned to Rose’s 


home to witness the climax. 

“A bad beginning makes a good endinc,” 
said Alice, with a sigh, as she and Nina were 
viewing the wedding gifts. “Who knows but 
Jeremiah and I may make a very comfortable 
couple ?” 

Alice’s fate is yet undecided, as also is Nina’s. 
Sue is “very much engaged,” as Nina says, a 
little maliciously, and then wants to box her 
own ears when she thinks how hateful it sounds 
to Ed Hobart. E.C. L. 








FACETIZ. 





IN DEVON. 


Tourist (to native): “‘Am I right for Tor- 
quay, my little man ?” 

Native: “ Never heard tell of ’en.” 

Tourist: “That is the Plymouth Road, isn’t 
it?” 

Natrvze: “ Plymouth, where’s he ?” 

Tourist: “Not know Plymouth! What on 
earth have you been doing not to know Ply- 
mouth, my lad ?” 

Native: “ Well, I’ve been for a load of. hay. 
I say, there’s a cider-shop down the lane—give I 
a penny, and mind my hoss while I ~ and gets 
a drink, will ’ee ?” oonshine. 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


Conn (who has written an incendiary letter to 
his landlord): “* There, that'll settle the rep- 
tile.” 

Mixer: “Be the powers! but you’ve signed it 
with yer own name, and a. post card too !” 

Conn: ‘‘ Shure and the native honour of the 
officials will protict me. Hayen’t a marked it 
private ?” —Moonshine. 


—. 


THE LIVADIA. 
*Tis Czar-d, the Emperor, majestic, high, 
serene, 
Should be so much beset with nitro- 
glycerine. —Moonshine. 
A Desientna Fettow.—<An architect. 
—Moonshine. 


Erratum.—For Teddington Weir, read Ted- 
dington Bier. —Moonshine. 


SHapow For SussTancs.—A detective arrest- 
ing a man’s voice. — Moonshine. 


We cannot tell you anything about liver-pads, 
but you will doubtless be able to find a magis- 
trate who has tried a foot-pad. ~~Moonshine. 

Tur tree which is usually made mention of in 
love-sick episodes is appropriately mamed the 
sick-amour. Moonshine. 

HOUSEBREAKING INTELLIGENCE. 

Tur burglar who was caught at Liverpool the 
other day, “‘ jammed in a flue,” saysit was any- 
thing but jam there, and he wishes he was a 
bird, ’cos then he could ’ave flue away.—Fun. 

Nor a Worp or Compraint.—A traveller 
was badly hurt in a railroad aecident—two ribs 
broken and other injuries. He -went to the 
company tocomplain. ‘ What?’ cried the of- 
fice-clerk, “‘ you want to make a row about s0 
small a matter. Mot a month ago twelve of 
our passengers were killed,.and we didn’t even 
hear a word of complaint from any of them !’” 

PASSING STRANGE. 

Last proof of the “ Liberality” of our Govern- 
ment: Giving its enemies a “‘ pass” (the Khyber 
Pass, in fact) to the Thegtre of War. 

—Funny Folks. 
NOTHING IN IT. 

Is there really any truth in the suspicions 
about the Livadia? ‘The blowing-up scare may 
be wholly due to the suggestive name of the 
constructor—Pop-off. —Funny Folks. 

Tux Birrer (R)Enpv.—Lovers’ parting. 

. —Fanny Folks. 

Tarts were invented by the Tartars. 

—Funny Folks. 
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Tux species of cane that grows quickest is the | 


—Funny Folks. 
HOW WE LOVE NOW. 


Joxrs: “How are you, Brown? 
seen you for an age.” 

Brown: “No, we haven’t met for months. 
By the way, you’ve lost your wife since I saw 
you last. Very sorry. Terrible blow for 

ou.” 

Jonzs: “ Yes; very sad, wasn’t it? Ican 
hardly realise at times that I am married 

in.” —Funny Folks. 


hurri-cane. 


Haven’t 


DIS-TRESSING ATTEMPT. 


War is a lock of hair growing upon the fore- 
head like Gibraltar ?—Because it is a fore-tress. 
—Funny Folks. 
MINISTERIAL MEM. 
Tuer only available “ ship of state ’’ in France 
at present is a species of Ferry-boat. 
—Funny Folks. 
CURIOUS. 
Tat Dul-cigno should be able to “ make 
things lively” in the East. —Funny Folks. 
AN UN- COLOUR” -ABLE IMITATION. 
Wuy must authors be less imitative than 


painters ?—Because, in general, their “ copy” is | 


original. —Funny Folks. 


“* RUNNING HIS BIGS.” 


Ir must ‘have been a hardened punster who, 
when his tailor had “rigged him out” with 
purely hand-made garments, insultingly called 
him a thimble-rigger. —Funny Folks. 


New Name ror ArgHanisTan.— Phayre-y 
Land.” —Funny Folks. 


“GOOD GRAZIERS ME!” 


THE right part of a ship to stow young 
bullocks in: The steer-age. —Funny Folks. 


A LITTLE AFFAIR OF THE HEART. 


Suz: “ Are you not going to bathe this morn- 
ing aes 

He: “No, I dare not.” 

Sue: “ Why ?” 

He: “ My heart is affected.” 

Suze: “How dreadful! But is there no 
cure ?” 

Hx (seizing the long-sought chance) : “ Yes; 
say you will be mine, and I'll go and havea 
bathe this very instant.” 


[She does. ] —Judy. 
A “Surienr” Arrarr.—Jilting a lover. 
—dJuady. 


WANTED TO KNOW. 


Wuetuer a chimney sweep likes his trade be- 
cause it soots him ? 

Whether making clothes for a new baby can 
be said to be “‘ working for bare life” ? 

Whether a thorn in the bush is not worth two 
in the hand ? 

Whether grace before meat can be said to be 
a dinner service ? —Judy. 








HUMBOLDT AND THE LUNATIC. 





“GREAT wits are sure to madness near 
allied,” and a quaint anecdote, culled from Hum- 
boldt’s  Wanderjaher,” aptly demonstrates how 
readily even so keen an observer as the great 
German traveller may mistake a genius for a 
lunatic. During one of his many sojourns in 
Paris, Humboldt, who took a deep interest in 
the mysteries of mental aberration, conceived a 
desire to converse intimately with some incur- 
able maniac, and requested one of his scientific 
friends, an eminent mad doctor, to give him the 
opportunity of meeting one of his more remark- 
able patients. 

A few days later he received an invitation 
from the specialist in question to supper, and on 
his arrival at his friend’s house found two 
strange gentlemen awaiting him, neither of 
whom was formally presented to him by his 


grave demeanour, dressed in the height of the 
prevailing fashion, by no means talkative, and 
manifestly devoted to the pleasures of the 
table. 

The other was a comparatively young man, 
extremely excitable in manner, with long, dis- 
hevelled hair, ill-made clothes, and so exuber- 
antly voluble that he all but monopolised the 
converration throughout the evening, although 
Humboldt himself was one of the most 
loquacious men alive. This wild-looking person 
displayed extraordinary versatility and restless- 
ness in his talk, which teemed with paradoxes, 
and dealt with an infinite variety of subjects. 
Humboldt listened to his brilliant rambiings 
with absorbing interest, and upon taking leave 
of his host at a late hour of the night ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the psychological ex- 
| perience afforded him, observing that the mad- 
| man had amused him beyond all measure. 
“How is that?’ asked the doctor ; 
| scarcely exchanged a word with him all the 

evening.” 

“I mean, of course,” rejoined Humboldt, 
‘that excitable young man.” 





was that quiet, decorous old gentleman.” 
«* And who, then, was the person I took to be 
demented ?” 
“That person, my good friend, was M. 
Honoré De Balzac !” 





BENEATH THE LAUREL. 





Swineina, clinging, singing, 
High on the laurel tree, 
Making sweetest music, 
For my little love and me, 
Two birds were sweetly cooing, 
And I my heart undoing, 
With all the strength of wooing, 
Found courage in their note. 


I thank you, little songsiers, 
For the work that you have wrought: 
Since my heart has found the treasure, - 
Which for many years it sought ; 
You have wooed, and filled vour summer 
With the glory of your love; 
You have filled my life with singing 
From your melody above. 
H..N, F. 





STATISTICS. 





PoPpuLATION OF THE Worup.—If the numbers 
are arranged in the order of the great divisions 
of the globe, Asia, with its 834 millions of in- 
habitants, stands first on the list, followed by 
Europe with less than half as many, viz., 315 
millions ; Africa has 205 millions, and America 
only 95 ; whilst Australia and Polynesia contain 
4 millions, and the Polar regions only 82,000. 
These numbers added together, with the frac- 
tions which we have omitted, give the grand 
total of 1,456 millions. 

Noumser or Horszs in THE Wortp.—It has 
been estimated that of the horses in the world 
Austria has 1,367,000; Hungary, 2,179,000; 
France, about 3,000,000; Russia, 21,470,000; 
Germany, 3,352,000; Great Britain and Ireland, 
2,255,000 ; Turkey, about 1,000,000; the United 


States, 9,504,000; ‘the Ameentine Republic, 
4,000,000 ; Canada, 2,624,000; Uruguay, 
1,600,000. 


Spanish [ronworks.--Spain consumes 285,000 
tons of iron per annum, of which only 50,000 
tons are made in the country. There are 45 
blast furnaces, of which 16 only are at work, 
half of them using coke fuel and half of them 
using coke fuel mixed with equal quantities of 
charcoal. 

Musicatn Examrtnations.—The number of 
candidates examined in music during the last 





Amphitryon. One was an.elderly gentleman of 


twelve months by the various examining bodies 


you | 


**You are altogether mistaken ; the madman | 


is unusually large. Trinity College, London, 
heads the list with 5,669, the University of 
Cambridge comes next with 1,185, the Society of 
Arts third with 596, and the University of 
Oxford last with 281, the combined total being 
7,731 candidates. ‘ 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES, 


Mix Toast.--Cut your bread rather thick, 
about three-quarters of an inch, allowing a slice 
for each person ; toast it quickly before a bright 
firetoarich brown; dip lightly into boiling 
water; butter each slice and pile in the bowl it 
is to be servedin; for five persons take a quart 
of milk, boil with a teaspoonful of salt, and 
when at the full boil add a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of butter, creamed with a light one of flour ; 
stir the milk until it is as thick as cream; pour 
over the toast and serve immediately. 

Bakep TomarTors.— Six medium-sized to- 
| matoes sliced, one large onion sliced, two slices 
of bread cut into small pieces; cover the bot- 
tom of the pan with pieces of the bread; above 
this put a layer of the tomatoes and a few slices 
of onion, then again bread, tomatoes and onion 
until all the material is used; over all spread 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, and dredge salt 
and pepper ; just before setting in oven add a 
half-cupful of boiling water; bake in a brisk 
oven one hour. Thisisa capital dish, much 
liked, but not widely known. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 





Tar Duke of Connaught has consented to lay 
the memorial stone of the new Army Coffee 
Tavern at Woolwich at an early date. 

Tux new penny postage stamps having proved 
successful, the Post Office authorities are about 
to issue halfpenny and three-halfpenny stamps 
of anew design and colour, Thenew halfpenny 
postage stamp is to be green, and of the same 
size as the present penny stamp. In conse- 
quence of this alteration the shilling postage 
and shilling telegraph stamps will be changed 
from green to a brown colour. 

A Laror Mrrror.—On the evening of Satur- 


| day, the 4th ult., persons in the neighbourhood 
| of the Grand Hotel Hungrais, in Buda-Pesth, 


were startled by a crushing noise which seemed 
to come from a great distance, followed by a 
brilliant stream of light which passed over the 
city accompanied by a rushing sound. The 
meteor seemed to fall into the Danube, and 
produced a hissing sound, like that caused by 
the dropping into water of a great mass of glow- 
ing iron, and a mighty column of water imme- 
diately sprang up to a great height. The sky 
was quite clear at the time. 

Tue Italia, the strongest war ship now afloat, 
was launched the other day at Castellamare. 
The King of Italy, several. distinguished 
foreigners, and an immense concourse of persons 
witnessed the launch, which was successfully 
accomplished amid a scene of great enthusiasm, 
INTERNATIONAL Foop Exuisttion.—The In- 
ternational] Food Exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall will be one of an unusually interesting 
character. Horses are interesting to some; 
cattle to others; some may enjoy athletic 


exhibitions; some may rejoice in cat or baby 


shows ; but all alike are interested, or ought to 
be, infood. The man who does not treat his 
viands with due respect is a man to be avoided. 
As a nation we are lamentably deficient in gas- 
tronomy. Weare insular in nothing so muchas 
in our eating. The Exhibition of 1851 did mueh 
for us in the way of trade. This greater and 
more important Exhibition of 1880 ought to do 
still more for usin the way of dinners. Cooking 
is & be illustrated as well as the mere raw mate- 
rial of meal-making. It will be a scene upon 
which a thoughtful and imaginative mind could 





feast for weeks. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Poor Gussy.—The addition of the Christian name 
would not render the marriage illegal. Proof of the 
second marriage would be indispensable. 

Joux G. S.—Use dumb-bells or adopt some similar 
athletic exercise as frequently as possible. 

No Sienaturz.—1l. Go into society as much as you 
can, and you will probably find your “habit of blush- 
ing’’ disappear in time. 2. Use a pair of tweezers—de- 
pilatories are dangerous. 3. It is not advisable to 
* speak to fellows in the street.”’ 

A. F.—1. Practise from good models—the handwriting 
is already very fair. 2. It is not too old at twenty-three 
to cultivate one’s voice for singing, although one has a 
better chance of attaining superiorexcellence who begins 
earlier ; but some famous professionals have begun later 
—Rubini for instance. 

Sr. Atsans.—Refer to a Directory for the address 
wan 

AyprEew S.—Numerous are the things recommended 
to promote the growth or prevent the falling off of hair. 
Use a metallic brush and apply bay-rum, or brandy and 
water, or a mixture of powdered camphor and borax dis- 
solved first in boiling water. 


E. A. R.—As you ask for advice, we say decidedly do 
not wear earrings; they can do you no good, and only 
serve to make a man ridiculous ; little boys and girls, of 
course, do not wear them. 

A. L. D.—1, Instead of drinking vinegar abstain as 
much as you can from sugar and starch-forming food, 
and take plenty of open-air exercise. 2. Your own ex- 
perience must guide you as to which is the better—some 
prefer warm, most people cold water. 

Eprra.—When introduced to a lady in the street, or 
meeting a lady friend, it is not necessary to withdraw 
your glove to shake ds, or to offer an apology for it, 
as the street is the place where you are expected to wear 

loves, and it would be mistaken politeness to be con- 
finally taking them off and putting them on. 

T. S.—Grease may be taken out of velvet by a little 
turpentine poured over the spot, then rub briskly with a 
piece of clean dry flannel. Repeat the application, if 
necessary, and hang the article in the air, to remove the 
smell. Another plan.is to rub the spots on the garment 
lightly and rapidly with a clean soft cotton rag dipped 
in ether. Be careful to rub the article as we have ad- 
vised; then finish with a clean dry cloth. 

N. W.—There would be no impropriety for a young 
lady to accept the escort of a gentleman with whom she 
was intimately acquainted, even though she was corre- 
sponding with another gentleman, unless she was en- 
gaged to the gentleman with whom she was correspond- 
ing, and in that case she should be as careful as possible 
about doing anything during the absence of her affianced 
might occasion gossip, or in any way reflect upon 

er. 

D. C.—To oy ed skeleton leaves, make a solution of 
caustic soda issolving three ounces of washing soda 
in two pints of boiling water, and adding one and a half 
ounces of quicklime previously slaked; boil for ten 
minutes, decant the clear solution, and bring it to the 
boil. During ebullition add the leaves; boil briskly for 
about an hour, occasionally adding hot water to suppl 
the place of that lost by evaporation. Take out a Teal, 

ut it into a vessel of water, and rub it between the 

ngers under the water. If the skin and pulpy matter 
separate easily, the rest of the leaves may be removed 
from the solution, and treated in the same way ; but if 
a. then the boiling must be continued for some time 
ger. 

S. M.—Take ten drops of the tincture of munriate 
of iron every other night, just before going to bed. n- 
tinue the dose for at least three weeks. 

A. R.—It depends upon what kind of an engagement 
you mean. i engagements are not usually made 
in the presence of witnesses. In a suit for breach of pro- 
mise the jury are to decide whether the testimony pre- 
sented is sufficient to prove the existence of an en 
ment, and the amount of damages to be awarded 
plaintiff. , 

T. S.—Yes, there are certain complexions from which 
it is impossible to remove freckles, let the remedy be 
what it may. 








Car ie A., aseaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, 
tall, dark hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond with 
a young lady about twenty. 

Jumpine Jack and Firing Tom, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Jumping Jack is twenty, fond of home and 
dancing. Flying Tom is nineteen, fond of music and 
dancing. 

Mezo-Pericvto and Semprr-Paratvs, two seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Meo-Periculo 
is twenty-three, fair, fond of home and children. 
Semper-Paratus is twenty-two, dark, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond of home and music. Respondents must be 
between nineteen and twenty-three, domesticated. 

SeMaPHoRE and Sweet WILLIAM, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies with a view to matrimony. Semaphore is twenty- 
two, medium height, auburn hair, blue eyes, good-look- 
ing, fond of home and children. Sweet William is 
twenty, esas. dark hair and eyes, fond of home 
and chil > 

DreaMLanpd Watss, eighteen, short, dark, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman about twenty- 
two. 

EpmunD, @ seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-eicht, 
dark hair and eyes, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about twenty-four with a view to matri- 
mony. 

C. F. R. H., nineteen, tall, fair, auburn hair, brown 
hair, handsome, would like to correspond with a young 
lady about seventeen or eighteen. Respondents must be 
fair, golden hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 


THE FAIREST FLOWER. 


Mr thoughts are drifting slowly back to-day, 
Back to a day in springtime long ago, 
When we two through the forest took our way, 
Down where the ferns and star-eyed daisies 
grow. 


And violets and larkspurs, too, were there, 
And adder-tongues that meekly hung their 


Wild apple-blossoms sweet perfumed the air, 
And crocuses made soft and fragrant beds. 


I culled a wreath from those around us spread, 
Taking a bloom from every kind that grew, 
“* Which is the fairest flower of all ?’’ I said. 
bad Daisies, I think.” “ Not so,” I whispered, 
you.” 


A faithful friend you’ve ever been to me, 
Stern fate would not allow you to be more: 

But I will hope that you may nearer be, 
When we meet upon the other shore. 


The crumbling walls are trembling in the wind 
That stand between that other shore and me; 
I fancy I can almost look behind 
Upon the glories of eternity. 


Dear gal. those tottering walls will soon be 
wn : 


0" ’ 
My weary soul is longing to be free ; 
We'll meet again, and know as we have known, 
Beyond this wide and ever stormy sea. 


And there at rest in heaven’s shaded bowers, 
Our hearts for ever free from earthly gall, 

T’ll crown you with a wreath of shining flowers, 
And you will still be fairest of them all. A. B. P. 


Litter G., twenty-two, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of music and dancing, would like to corre- 
— with a young man between twenty-eight and 
t y- 


Bsss and Ng, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young seamen in the Royal Navy with a view 
to matrimony. Bess is twenty, tall, dark hair and eyes, 
considered good-looking Nell is twenty, tall, good-look- 
ing, fond of home and children. Respondents must be 
about twenty-two. 

Pretty Bert and Saucy Annies, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young gentlemen. Pretty 
Bell is twenty, tall, fair, brown hair and eyes, of a lov- 
ing Soin, : ~~" Pg ym music. Annie is 
twenty-one, medium heig! hair, ey eyes, fond 
of home and children. . as lire 

Hanpsome Leonarp, a Royal Engineer, would like to 
correspond with a young lady between nineteen and 
twenty-two. He is twenty-two, tall, fair, biue eyes, 
golden hair, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
children. 

MarcGaret and Apa, two friends, would like to corre- 

nd with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Margaret . rata Cong « ae ee Spe eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition. is twenty, hair, grey eyes. 
fond of home and childaign. ; P 7. SoM 

Dasuine Dunzar and Lamsord, two friends, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. Dashing Dun- 
bar is twenty-one, medium height, brown eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition. Lamboro is twenty, tall, blue eyes, fond 
of home and chi 

Gipsy, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home 
thoroughly domesticated, would like to correspond wit ‘ 
a young tleman about twenty-one, medium height, 
dark, fond of home. 

W. H., of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
children, would like to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to matrimony. G0 

Loyety Josrepu, dark, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a young Jady. between sixteen and 
twenty-five, fon : \ 


we 





to correspond with a good-looking young lady 

Jrtp Stay and Bowsprit SHRovup, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Jib Stay is twenty-three, medium height, fair, 
fond of music and dancing. Bowsprit Shroud is twenty- 
six, tall, dark, fond of home and children. 

N.C. O., middle watch, twenty-four, medium height, 
blue eyes, good-looking, fond of home and children, 
would like to correspond with a young lady between 
eighteen and twenty-three. 

BratLvP and SHEETHOME, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Brailup is medium height, 
fair, good-looking, fond of singing and dancing. Sheet- 
home is tall, dark, of a loving disposition, fond of home 
and music. 

Gertrupe, fifteen, short, fair, fond of music and danc- 
ing, would like to correspond with a young man. 

W. F., nineteen, dark, handsome, blue eyes, would | 
like to correspond with a young lady about seventeen or | 
eighteen, good-looking. 

Sov and Rosz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a viewto matrimony. Sou | 
is eighteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, good- 
eaeeren, ond of home and children. Rose is eighteen, 
tall. 

Copper RaTrLEe GeorGe, Sra Stcxk Harry, Fry Awar 
Jock, three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with three young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Copper Rattle George is medium height, blue 
eyes, light fir , fair, fond of home and children. Sea 
Sick y is medium height, dark hair and eyes, fond 
of home and music. Fly Away Jock is medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, light hair, fond of home and children. 

Annie and Sara, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Annie is twenty-seven, tall, dark, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. Sara 
is twenty-five, medium height, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home and children. mdents must 
be about the same age, tall, of a loving disposition, fond 
of home and music. 

Ben Bott, Tom Toven and T. Harxawary, three sea- 
men in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with 
three young ladies with a view to matrimony. 


O. P., thirty, tall, dark hair, blue eyes, fair, would like 


ComMunNIcATIONS RECEIVED: 


CHARLEY is responded to by—Polly A., tall, dark, foud 
of children. 

Oxze BELL by—Kate, seventeen, dark, good-lookinc, 
fond of home and children. 

Sweep Ovt by—Bessie, twenty-one, fair, good-looking, 
fond of music and dancing. 

Fretcu THE Grog by—Grace, eighteen, dark, considered 
good-looking, fond of home and children. 

James by—Jessie, fair, fond of home. 

AnEmONE by—J. W. D., twenty, medium height, dark, 
of a loving disposition. 

Por by—J. M., twenty-two, tall, dark. 

Pim. by—E. H., twenty-one, tall, dark. 

H. M. by—T. G., seaman in the Royal Navy, medium 
height, dark, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home and children. 

K. RB. by—T. M., seaman in the Royul Navy, medium 
height. 

Ross by—Flying Jib, twenty-two, medium height, 
dark, fond of home and children. : " 

THISTLE Ap goes twenty-one, tall, of a loviug 
disposition, fond of home. 

Jxssiz by—S. H. Y. 

Ph germs by—Jib, twenty-three, medium height, 
k, good-looking, fond of home and music. 


Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of tlie 
Lonpow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three ‘pence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpon READER, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire anv Fasurioyn, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrsopr’s JouRNAL, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIV. of the Lonpon REapeE®, 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the T1TLz and Inpex to Vol. XXXIV., Price One 
enny. 





NOTICE.— Part 215 (October) Now. Ready, 
Sixpence; post free, Eightpence. 


Price 





N.B.—Co: mdents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpon Rgapzr, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Man- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
should retain copies. 
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